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FOR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


When found, make a note of.’’—Captain Corre, 


No. 92. ‘Sarurpay, SepreMBer 30, 1893. { Pricr FounrEnce. 


VU Registered as @ Newspaper. 


A, SELECTION from some more IMPORTANT WORKS in 
No. 527 (SEPTEMBER 29) of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


Halliwell-Phillipps's Magnificent Edition of Shakespeare, 16 vols. folio, —— 


~~... ( Samuel and Nathaniel), Antiquities; or, Venerable Remains of above 
400 Castles, &c,, and Perspective Views of 100 Chief Towns in England 
and Wales, Portraits, Frontispiece, and 511 fine Plates, 3 vols. folio, new smooth crimson 
morocco (CHOICE COPY), 1774. £45 


Tooke (T.) and W. Newmarch, History of Prices, 1793-1856, vis cloths 


Fox (Caroline), Memories of Old Friends, by Horace N. Pym, Portrait by Herkomer, 
136 fine Extra Illustrations, and several Autographs inserted, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. in 2, new olive 
morocco extra, 1882. £11 Ils. 


Napoleon I, a very interesting Collection of above 225 Books on, bound up in 
22 vols. 8vo. half bound (CHEAP), 1782-1817. £6 6s. 


Thiers (L. A.), French Revolution and History of the Consulate and Empire 
of Napoleon, Portraits and Series of Extra Illustrations, 25 vols. 8vo. half-morocco extra, 
(SCARCE), 1838-68. £18 18s. 

Wellington (F.-M., the Duke of), Despatches, comP.ers, 31 vols. brown calf gilt (5 vols. 
cloth), 1852-80. £13 13s. 

Lawrence (Sir Thomas, R.A.), The Life of, by D. E. WittiaMs, Portraits, and 51 fine 
Extra Plates after the Artist's Works, 2 vols, 8ve. new brown calf extra, 1831. £4 As. 

Microcosm of London, with 104 Coloured Plates by Pugin and Rowlandson, 3 vols. royal 4to, 
original russia gilt (SOUND Copy), 1811. £9 Qs. 

Shakespeare’s Plays, Heath’s Edition, Plates, 6 vols. 4to. half-calf gilt, with MS. Notes by 
Macready, 1807. £10 10s, 

Theological Translation Fund, « Series of 30 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1875-88. £7 7s, 

Thomson (Mrs.), Memoirs of the Jacobites, Steel Portraits and 58 Extra Illustrations, 
3 vols. 8vo. new calf extra, 1845-6. £5 15s. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
is called to the Books comprised under the following Headings :— 


AMERICA, COSTUME, ENGINEERING, The FRENCH REVOLUTION and the AGE of 
NAPOLEON, INDIA, MEDICINE, POLITICAL ECONOMY, SCOTLAND, SHAKESPEARE, 
THEOLOGY, MYSTICISM, and THEOSOPHY. 


A Copy of the above CATALOGUE will be sent post free on application to 
MESSRS. H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C. ; or 37, Piccadilly, W.: London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
AUTUMN LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. a te 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of ED- A HISTORY of the POST OFFICE, QUERI 


WARD SEYMOUR, TWELFTH DUKE of SOMER-| {rom its Establishment down to 1836. By HERBERT tugai 
SET, K.G. Edited and Arranged by W. H. MAL-| JOYCE, C.B., one of Her Majesty's Secretaries to the Hula 
LOCK, Author of ‘In an Enchanted Island,’ &c., and | Post Office. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. = Pul 
LADY GWENDOLINE RAMSDEN. In |! vol. demy | aa 


8vo. with a Portrait, 16s. Auth 


WOMEN of LETTERS: including 


Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mary 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS:) = Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Sarah, Heber 


Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, and Lady Duff Gordon. ventor 
Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. By By GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. In 2 vols. “* Gole 
GBORGIANA HILL, Author of ‘Mundus Muliebris.’ | crown 8vo. “Whi 


In 2 vols. demy ®vo. with numerous Illustrations on 


Steet, Se. FREDERIC HILL: an Autobio- 


graphy of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. Being the Latitu 

. | Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant of Old Birming- Robert 

HORSE a RACING in ENGLAND ham, the Press Gang, Wilberforce, De Quincey, Catholic NOTES 
from the EARLIEST TIMES. By ROBERT BLACK, | Emancipation, the Reform Bill, Lord John Russell, Earl pda 
Author of ‘ Horse-Racing in France,’ The Jockey Club John Her- Wills’ 
ora,” &c. vol. demy Svo, 15s. schel, Nasmyth, the Penny Post, Maria Edgeworth, &c. James’ 

and tte Pounders,’ Se. In 1 vol. demy Ovo. | Kadited by his Daughter, CONSTANCE HILL.’ In Notices t 


| 


1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 14s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of NAPOLEON. 
From the French of ARTHUR LEVY by STEPHEN| A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By SI 


LOUIS SIMEON, Translator of “The Youth of Frederick | = yp, ALAN WALTERS, Author of ‘Palms and Pearls; 
the Great,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. or, Scenes in Ceylon.’ With Mlustrations and a Map, 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, The I 
Herts, | 


| titled *' 
The CONVERSATIONS of JAMES 
R.A. Recorded vy wittiAM uaz- LNDIAN MEMORIES. The Plains, oh 


LITT. A New Edition. Edited, with an Essay on The Hills, The Temples, Camp Life, Zenanas, The Black regard f 
Hazlitt and a Note on Northeote, by EDMUND | Hole, The Mutiny, &c. By EDITH CUTHELL and Capt. “in the 3 
GOSSBE. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. W. S. BURRELL. In! vol. crown 8vo. 6s. bishop of 
dral, as 
Church o 
| The CONVERSATIONS of LORD The a 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and’ © pyrownana the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With cerning | 
FAMILY of NAPOLEON. By Madame JUNOT a Contemporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady Blessington. “as Surv. 
(Duchesse d’Abrantés). With Reproductions of Por- A New Edition, with Notes. The Conversations contain arranged 
traits of the entire Bonaparte Family. A New and / References ie Modame de Staél, Count d'Orsay, Count of Parlia 
Revised Edition. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. 36s. the Ghellege, Southey, Sir 1789, on t 
Walter Scott, Lord Palmerston, George Colman, Ben- serious il! 
jamin Disraeli, Fox, John Galt, Gibbon, Sir John Hob- the due | 

house, Prince Metternich, Miss Mitford, Napoleon, 3 


With 8 Portraits. In 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- fumes It is, 


PARTE. By LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET DE Mylne, ti 
BOURRIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited, with Chapter | 
Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and Notes, by Col. STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and “ Plan of § 
R. W. PHIPPS, late Royal Artillery. A New Edition, Professional Notes. By CLIFFORD HARRISON, the it up for 
with 38 Portraits. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. 36s. Reciter. A New Edition. In crown 8vo. 6s. : ons 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, Salisbury, 
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Hotes, 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN'S EPITAPH. 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


The Rev. Robert Scott Mylne, of Great Amwell, 
Herts, has lately issued an important volume, en- 
titled ‘ The Master Masons to the Crown of Scot- 
land and their Works’ (folio, Edinburgh, 1893). I 
have placed a copy in the Cathedral Library out of 
regard for the memory of Robert Mylne, who 
“in the year 1766 was appointed by His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to be Surveyor to St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, as well aa to the Palace at Croydon, and the Abbey 
Church of St. Alban’s in Hertfordshire."’"—P. 269. 

The author adds some further particulars con- 
cerning Robert Mylne, and proceeds to say that, 
“as Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of St, Paul's, he 
arranged all the preparations for the visit of the Houses 
of Parliament to the metropolitan { sic] Cathedral in 
1789, on the happy occasion of the King’s recovery from 
serious illness. e also fitted up the sacred edifice for 
— reception of the charity children in 1797."— 


It is, perhaps, worth recording here that Mr. 
Mylne, the surveyor, presented to the Dean and 
Chapter on October 15, 1789, the 
“ Plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral and of the manner of fitting 
it up for Divine Service on the General Thankegiving 
April 23, 1789, for the Accommodation of their Majesties, 
the Royal Family, and Court, and of both Houses of 
Parliament. By Order and under the Direction of Ear! 
Salisbury, Lord Chamberlein of the Household, to R. 
Mylne, Surveyor to the Fabric.” 


This original plan, together with an autogra 
letter from the surveyor, is preserved in t 
Cathedral Library. The plan exhibits the arrange- 
ments for seating all the more distinguished per- 
sons, whose names appear upon the margin. 

The author of the ‘ Master Masons’ goes on to 
say that 
“he [Robert Mylne, Surveyor] suggested the happy 
inscription to Sir Christopher Wren which was placed 
beneath the organ over the choir screen (now removed to 
the transept): ‘Si monumentum queris, circumspice.’ 
He also designed the marble pulpit, which was elaborately 
carved by J. Wyatt and a Frenchman.”—P, 281. 

To this passage the Rev. R. S. Mylne appends 
the following note :— 

‘*In reference to this monument Chambers observes : 
‘This eminent architect [Robert Mylne] was afterwards 
appointed surveyor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it was 
he who suggested the inscription in that building to the 
memory of Wren “Si monumentum quzris, circumspice,” 
an idea so felicitous that it may safely be described as 
more generally known and committed to more memories 
than almost any similar thing in existence.’ ” 

Hereupon several things are to be said ; and 
first of all that human memories are very 
treacherous, and that Chambers had not ‘‘ made 
a note of” the inscription with that precision 
which ‘N. & Q.,’ at least, demands ; for the word 
in the inscription is not ‘‘queris” but requiris. 
The actual inscription in the south aisle of the 
crypt runs thus :— 

Subtus Conditur 
Hojus Ecclesiz et Urbis Conditor 
Christophorus Wren 
Qui vixit annos ultra nonaginta 
Non sibi sed bono publico. 
Lector, si monumentum requiris 
Circumspice. 
Obijt, xxv. Feb. an° Ait. xci. 

The inscription on the choir screen, now stand- 
ing at the north transept door, is almost identical 
with this, save one or two unimportant variations, 
such as “bono-publico” (with a hyphen’, and 
Atatis”’ instead of “ Ait.” 

In Dugdale’s ‘St. Paul’s’ mention is made of 
this inscription :— 

“A slab of marble, beneath the organ, immediately 
above the iron gates leading into the choir, bears the 
following inscription to the memory of the great architect 
of the structure, in raised letters of metal: copied from 
a tablet near Sir Christopher Wren’s tomb in the crypt 
below. 1818, p. 209, 

Who was the author of this inscription to Sir 
Christopher, of which Mr. Hare says, in his charm- 
ing ‘ Walks in London’ (i. 173), that it contains 
the “four words which comprehend his merit and 
his fame”? Miss Phillimore speaks of “the 
famous inscription, written by his son” (‘ Life of 
Wren,’ p. 335). The Rev. Robert Scott Mylne 
says that Robert Mylne “ suggested the happy in- 
scription,” 

The two statements may, perhaps, be regarded 
as not contradictory of each other, as Mylne may 
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have suggested it to Wren; but I can scarcely 
think that we are intended to attempt such a re- 
conciliation. The author of the ‘Master Masons’ 
may have taken the statement as it stands in 
Chambers, or he may have other and private sources 
of information. May I ask him, through the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ whether he can add to the 
information already given? 

I should like also to inquire about the “marble 
polpit, elaborately carved by J. Wyatt and a 

nchman,” and designed by Robert Mylne, men- 
tioned in the extract cited above. I know of no such 
marble pulpit, and should be glad of information. 

I do not find that the ‘ Parentalia’ throws any 
light upon the authorship of the inscription. It gives 
a curious “‘ After-Thought for the Inscription.” 

H. 8. E. 
Christophorus Wren 
Hajus Ecclesia & Urbis Conditor 
Qui vixit annos ultra Nestoreos 
Non sibi, sed Patriz. 
Viator, si Tumulum requiris 
Despice, 
Si monumentum, 
Circumspice, 
which is, perhaps, inferior to the form actually 
adopted (‘ Parentalia,’ p. 347). 

It may be worth while to add, from the epitaph 
in St. Paul’s, that Robert Mylne died May 5, 
1811, and that “he designed and constructed the 
magnificent bridge over the Thames at Black- 
friars” (Dugdale, p. 212); and from the epitaph 
on the family mausoleum at Great Amwell, that 
from the year 1767 he “had the superintendence 
of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, as architect 
and paymaster of the works, and dying in London 
his remains were interred near to those of Sir 
Christopher Wren in the vault of the Cathedral ” 
(‘ Master Masons,’ p. 283). 

He was born January 4, 1733, O.S.; and the 
* Parentalia,’ containing the inscription to Wren, 
was published in 1750. If Robert Mylne sug- 
quiet the inscription, he could have been only 
seventeen years old when he did so. I suspect an 
error here, and I think that Miss Phillimore is 
more likely to be right when she assigns the in- 
scription to Sir Christopher’s son; that is, to 
Christopher Wren, Esq., eldest son of Sir Chris- 
topher, born February 18, 1675, the compiler of 
the ‘ Parentalia,’ “a learned and pious man, a 
good Antiquarian [sic], and beloved by all his 
Acquaintance.” He died August 24, 1747, aged 
seventy-two years. The ‘ Parentalia’ compiled by 
him was “published by his grandson, Stephen 
Wren, Esq , with the care of Joseph Ames, F.R.S., 
and Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries.” 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


THE LATE MR. EDWARD PARFITT. 


As Mr. Parfitt was an occasional contributor to 
*N. & Q.,’ I think the following letter, which he 


sent me in 1884, will find a suitable place in its 
columns :— 


Devon and Exeter Institution, March 25, 1884. 

My Dear S1rx,—In answer to your inquiries, my father, 
Edward Parfitt, was born at Weston, in Norfolk, and died 
in London February 20, 1875, seventy-five, buried 
in Kensal Green , Base Re y mother was born at 
Ringland, in Norfolk; her maiden name was Violet 
Howlet; she died in 1836, aged thirty-six, at Melton 
Constable, the seat of Lord Hastings, with whom my 
father was head gardener ; she was buried at her native 

lace, Ringland. I was born October 17, 1820, at East 

uddenham, Norfolk. My father was then gardener to 
the Rev. Edward Mellish, Dean of Hereford, and I was 
at first sent to a dame’s school at East Tuddenham, and 
afterwards to a public school at Honingham, but I am 
sorry to say I was not a very apt scholar. From this I 
went into the garden with my father and studied the 
profession, and next went out as a gardener to Anthony 
Gwyn, Esq., of Sennow Lodge, in Norfolk, where I re- 
mained several years, My next situation was with John 
Hay Hill, Esq., Gressenhall Hall, near East Dereham, 
Norfolk, where I lived twelve years. I left this and went 
to Norwich with my uncle, and was with him nearly two 
years, when John Milford, Esq., Conver House, Exeter, 
came to Norwich and wanted a good gardener, one who 
understood the growing of grapes in particular. I was 
selected, and in November, 1848, I arrived in the Ever 
Faithful City. I remained with this gentleman twelve 
years. I may say that while at Sennow Lodge I began 
the study of botany, and from that time to the present 
it bas been one of my chief sources of pleasure. The late 
Mr. James Veitch, sen., of the large nurseries, offered 
me the privilege of selecting any part of the world I 
liked to go as a collector for him. This was just after I 
was married, but my wife could not consent to this, and 
so the thought was abandoned, The study of plants led 
to the study of insects, and I have now, perhaps, the 
largest collection of Devon insects of any one, These, 
with deviations into other branches of science, you will 
find recorded in numerous papers in the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature, and Art, also in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, Entomological Magazine, 
the Naturalist, Royal Microscopical Society, Bath and 
West of England Agricultural Society Journal,‘ Grevillea,’ 
Ravenshaw’s ‘ Flowering Plants and Ferns of Devon- 
shire, &c. But I am somewhat ame my story. 
After I left Mr. Milford, through my proficiency in 
geology and palwontology I was selected from a great 
to the curatorship of the Archeological 
and Natural History Societies of Somersetsbire, where I 
removed for just upon two years. When the librarianship 
of this Institution was about to become vacant, I got 
together testimonials and sent them in, and was one of 
three selected from a great number of candidates. At 
length I was chosen by the committee to be their 
librarian, This was in December, 1860, and on January 
26, 1861, I took charge of this library. I must now hark 
back to December 23, 1850, when I married the widow of 
James Sanders. My wife’s maiden name was M 
Cooper, the eldest daughter of Thomas and Elizabet 
Cooper, of Exeter. We were married at Trinity Church, 
Exeter, by the Rev. Archer Gurney. For many papers 
on natural history see Zoologist from 1836 to 1864, but 
my magnum opus, or what | have concentrated the most 
of my leisure time on, is ‘ The Fauna of Devon.’ This I am 
working out in sections and publishing in the Transactions 
of the Devon Association; about twenty sections have 
been done, and | hope to live to finish the work. Last 
year I published, through the same medium, the ‘ Lichen 
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Flora of Devon.’ [think I have now answered all your 
questions, Should there be anything else that I can 
answer, please to ask the question.—I am yours trily, 
Epwarp Parritt. 
G. C, Boase, Esq. 


P.S.—I believe our family came originally (that is as far 
aa the English branch is concerned) from Somerset; the 
nidus appears to be at Glastonbury «and Wells, where 
several still remain, and have been situated for some 
hundreds of years, My father's family was the only one, 
so far as I could ever ascertain, that went into Norfolk, 

Edward Parfitt died in his rooms at the Devon 
and Exeter Institution, the Cathedral Close, Exeter, 
on Jan. 15, 1893, leaving a widow, his second wife, 
but no children. Besides very numerous papers on 
natural history, geology, and archeology, printed 
in magazines and the transactions of societies, 
he was the author of a valuable work entitled ‘ The 
Fauna of Devon,’ with notes and observations, 
twenty-two parts, 1866-91. 

Grorce C. Boas. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


WATERLOO IN 1893. 

Being in Brussels a few days ago, I thought I 
would revisit the plains of Waterloo, which I had 
not geen for twenty-ive years; and my experiences 
may be useful to others who wish to view the 
scene of Napoleon’s last battle. The hands of 
time and of man have done much to efface not 
only every vestige of the fight, but even to alter or 
destroy some of the principal landmarks in the 
plan of the ground. Trees have been felled, new 
buildings erected, old buildings altered, whilst the 
huge unsightly mound raised by the Belgians, to 
commemorate their very slight share in the fight, 
not only interferes with the view, but the earth 
that was removed to form it originally made one 
side of the hidden causeway into which some of 
Napoleon's finest cavalry rode headlong to de- 
struction. 

The grand view from the summit of the mound 
is now, however, the only satisfactory part of the 
day’s entertainment, even to one thoroughly con- 
versant with the plan and history of the struggle. 
All the rest is hurry, jabber, scramble, and ex- 
tortion. The ride by coach from the Place 
Royale is dear, and after leaving the Bois de la 
Cambre is a terribly monotonous rattle over a 
roughly paved causeway. Decidedly the cheaper, 
quicker, and more comfortable way is to go by 
rail to Braine L’Alleud, thence by omnibus to the 
field. The driver of the coach pulls up at Water- 
loo Church (some distance from the battle field). 
Half a franc is demanded to enable one to 
enter this tawdry little building, which contains only 
a few stone tablets, of no artistic pretensions, to the 
memory of officers and men killed at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo. Then the driver of the coach (a rather 
despotic individual) ushers the party across the 
road into the house where Wellington slept, and 


an old wooden bedstead is shown as the one he 
used. In the same room are a few rusty muskets 
and cannon balls, and another half a franc is de- 
manded for this paltry show. 

Here the driver takes on to the coach an elderly 
weather- beaten Belgian, with a face like old parch- 
ment, who speaks the most irritating broken 
English it is possible to conceive. We christened 
this individual “the man who broke the bank at 
Monte Carlo,” because his appearance, on the con- 
trary, betokened that he was broken down himself. 
But the coachman informed us that he was to be 
the guide of the party for the day, and later on a 
franc each was demanded by this man from the 
fourteen of the party for his services, which we 
would all have gladly dispensed with. For whilst 
his knowledge of good English was bad, his ac- 
quaintance with bad English was remarkably good, 
as we found later on, when he quarrelled with one 
of the many touts who infest the locality. In the 
hearing of the ladies of the party he indu in 
some of the foulest language, without the slighest 
apparent idea that it would shock the feelings of 
any one present, 

Here is a literal copy (errors included) of the 
card of this self-styled :— 

“Guide to the Field of Waterloo, son of Martin 
Pirson of the viilage of Planchenoit oldest guide of the 
battle field of whom the possesses certificates showing 
his abilities and grea local knuwledge, Has been em- 
ployed immediately after the Battle to assist the 
wounded and inter the dead, and has guide to the 
strangers who come to visit the Field of Battle and has 
been guide to Capnt. Siborn for the model.” 

It will be noticed that the greater part of this cun- 
ningly worded card refers to the father of the 
present guide, who was certainly not born at the 
date of the battle. After a scramble round Hou- 
goumont, entry into the farm buildings being 
charged for at half a franc a head, a climb up the 
mound, with a tip for the gardien and a compul- 
sory franc all round for the coachman, we were all 
glad to escape from the noisy crowd of beggars, 
touts, guides, and hawkers of relics and p 
graphs who make a visit to Waterloo a veritable 
penance. Fortunately a fairly good lunch may be 
obtained at the Museum Hotel ; and the really 
interesting collection of relics there preserved is 
worth an hour’s study. 

To sum up, I would say to those about to visit 
Waterloo, Don’t ; but if you will, then go by rail 
and omnibus, take a good field-glass and a plan of 
the battle, climb the mound, and study the country 
from the top of it. Employ no guide, and resist 
all temptations to purchase Waterloo relics made 
last year, or photographs, which can be obtained 
both better and cheaper in Brussels. The constant 
flow of English visitors to the field gives to 
foreigners, especially the Belgians, an idea that 
Waterloo was the only really big battle in which 
British troops ever fought and beat the French ; 
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and in histories used by Belgian school ch ldren 
they are taught to believe that the victory was 
mainly owing to the prodigies of valour shown by 
the Belgian troops. In Germany the victory is 
claimed for the Prussians ; and no two accounts of 
the fight agree even as to the hour when the first 
shot was fired. The Germans speak of the fight as 
the battle of St. Lambert, the French call it Mont 
St. Jean ; and why we call it the battle of Waterloo 
is one of those problems which, I fear, will never 
be solved. Wa rer Hamittox. 


Fronio’s ‘Mowrtaicye.’—I have long hoped 
that Prof. Edward Arber would one day give us, 
in “The English Scholar's Library,” a reprint of 
this famous English classic from the second 
edition, dated 1613, the last edition published in 
Florio’s lifetime. Bearing the imprint of ‘“ Edward 
Arber,” the reprint would have practically the 
same value for English scholars as the editions pub- 
lished in Florio’s lifetime ; it would be absolutely 
accurate and thoroughly trustworthy, a book to be 
consulted with the utmost confidence by the student 
of English literature and by the student of the 
English language. I have been examining various 
modern reprints of Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ and can- 
not find one that deserves implicit confidence for 
absolute fidelity to Florio’s text. There lies 
before me an edition of “ The Essayes of Michael 
Lord of Montaigne, translated by John Florio, 
edited with an Introduction and a Glossary,” by 
Prof. Henry Morley, published by George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, 1886. In the introduction Prof. 
Morley mentions “John Florio’s Elizabethan 
vigour,” and tells us “‘he is given in this edition 
without omissions of any kind.” ‘‘I have not 
changed or dropped a word of it,” are the express 
words of the editor. And yet, so carelessly has 
Florio’s text been copied, that when we consult 
this reprint, we can never be at all certain that we 
have before us the exact form of the word printed 
by Florio. On p. 62, col. 1, of Prof. Morley’s 
edition, I have noted twenty-eight variations from 
the text of Florio’s 1603 edition, and I should 
think, from what I know of the book, that the 
number of variations from the original text 
(whether of edition 1603 or of edition 1613) 
average twenty per column. As the book con- 
tains 574 pages, printed in double columns, this 
average would bring up the number of discrepancies 
to the respectable figure of 22,960! In drawing 
attention tothese deviations it must be remembered, 
in the first place, that Prof. Morley professes to 
give the genuine, unchanged text of Florio ; and 
secondly, that these variations have not been made 
on any intelligible principle. Prof. Morley does 
not attempt to modernize the text ; in spite of the 
22,000 deviations, the spelling has an Elizabethan 
look about it; as a matter of fact, in some of Prof. 
Morley’s variants a more archaic form represents a 


comparatively modern form in the original text. 
I. is difficult to account for the introduction of 
this enormous number of deviations from Florio’s 
genuine text. The pity is that it greatly diminishes 
tbe value of the book to scholars, without having the 
compensating merit of rendering the book more 
pleasing and intelligible to the general reader. 
The practical lesson that I would enforce is, that if 
we want a thoroughly trustworthy reprint of this 
great classic it is to Edward Arber that we must 
look to give it us. A. L. Maruew. 


“ GLapstongsE.”—In the second paragraph of 
the second leader of the Standard for Aug. 16, 
occurs the following sentence :— 

“ They [the Welsh] insisted on a distinct promise of 
Disestablishment. out-and-out Disestablishment, not a 
mere Suspensory Bill, which bad only been received as a 
kind of guarantee for honest intentions; and the Prime 
Minister, unconscious alike of the humour and the 
tragedy of the situation, replies in the choicest Glad- 
stonese, that the order of business in the next session 
must depend on the success of the Government in com- 
bating what he terms obstruction, and especially on the 
position in which the session will leave Home Rule.” 

Ido not remember to have met with the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Gladstonese” before ; and if this be its 
first use, Capt. Cuttle should make a note. 

C. E. Gitpersome-Dickinson. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


Tomators.—In Théophile Gautier’s ‘ Wander- 
ings in Spain’ (translation, London, 1853). chap. i., 
is given a description of a dinner at Astigaraga as 
typical of Spanish culinary art, and includes “a 
violent tomato and saffron sauce.” I had thought 
that tomatoes as a food, or as a relish, were un- 
known, even in America, at the time of which 
Gautier writes (about 1840?). My mother remem- 
bers well the time when tomato plants were 
regarded as useful only in an ornamental sense, 
being set out, as ‘ snow-balls” are now, to form 
bordering hedges, because of their peculiar im- 
munity from the ravages of worms, which immunity 
is shared in part by any other plants in their near 
neighbourhood. Emerson, in his ‘ English Traits,’ 
which was first published in 1856, says in chap. ii., 
**T find the sea life an acquired taste, like that for 
tomatoes and olives,” which, I think, shows they 
were not then in common use in the United States. 
From a Southern lady, who was a prominent figure 
in Baltimore society in the forties and fifties, I learn 
that the Kennedy family, of Virginia, was known 
throughout the south, before the war, for their use 
of tomatoes as a food, and for their enthusiastic 
efforts towards having them universally esteemed 
as such. When John A. Kennedy, who later was 
Superintendent of Police in New York City, came 
north, he brought with him his family taste for 
tomatoes, and, on the authority of this venerable 
lady, whose reminiscences are delicious, the rapid 
advance in popular use of tomatoes as a food were 
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in no small ~~ due to his persistent efforts 
towards that en E. P, Kexor. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Focus.” —This word, familiar in one of its 
cases even to many of those who are not Latin 
scholars, through the motto “‘ Pro aris et focis,” 
and probably connected, as Prof. Skeat thinks, 
with the Greek word as, was adopted as a scien- 
tific term only in modern times, First applied to 
optics, it was transferred to mathematics, and 
became of great importance in astronomy, when 
Newton had proved that the bodies of the solar 
system revolve round their primaries in conic sec- 
tions. It would be interesting to know when it 
was first used in a scientific sense. The earliest 
reference to this in the ‘ Stanford Dictionary’ is to 
Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Garden of Cyrus’ (published 
in 1658), where it occurs in its optical signification 
in the fourth chapter. But reading the passage does 
not give the impression that the author is intro- 
ducing the use of a new term, and one cannot help 
thinking that he is adopting it from some earlier 
work, W. T. Lyxn. 

Blackheath. 


Borrow’s ‘ Lavenero.’ (See 8" S, iv. 107, 
173).—Mnr. Lvcas’s query at the former of these 
references seems to lead up to the larger question 
of the true character of Borrow’s fascinating work. 
Mr. Theodore Watts, in the ‘‘ Notes upon George 
Borrow” which he has prefixed to his recent 
edition of the book, pointedly asks, ‘‘Is there a 
key to ‘ Lavengro’?”—and proceeds to treat the 
question in, I think, the only way in which it can 
be dealt with. Thesum of his remarks is that ‘Laven- 
gro’ is an autobiography, interspersed with certain 
incidents that have been manipulated or invented 
with the view of building up the truth of the chief 
character, and throwing upon his attitude towards 
the universe, unseen as well as seen, a light more 
searching than any picture of actual experience 
could have done. But that it contains many per- 
sonal episodes of Borrow’s life, in which little 
colouring has been given to the actual facts, cannot 
be doubted, and among these may be reckoned 
Borrow’s relations with the various characters in 
real life with whom he was brought in contact. 
Dr. Jessopp’s letter in the Athenewm of July 8 is 
an excellent commentary on the earlier chapters of 
the book. A very few touches suffice to bring the 
localities in which Borrow spent his earliest years 
vividly before the reader’s eyes. Dereham, with 
its “one half-aristocratic mansion,” the residence 
of “Lady Bountiful,” who, as we learn from Dr. 
Jessopp, was the widow of Sir John Fenn, the 
editor of the ‘ Paston Letters’; Edinburgh, with 
its reminiscences of the reckless and unfortunate 
David Haggart ; and Norwich,the venerable capital 
of East Anglia,—all serve to mark progressive stages 
in the growth of this most unconventional of cha- 


racters, The interview with Joseph John Gurney, 
of Earlham, in the fifteenth chapter of ‘ Lavengro,’ 
is probably described exactly as it occurred, and 
the kindly words of the Quaker philanthropist 
evidently made a lasting impression upon his 
youthful auditor, Dr, Jessopp is under the im- 
pression that the murderer Thurtell exercised a 
certain attractive fascination upon Borrow for a 
time. This is quite evident, from the terms in which 
the murderer’s person is graphically described in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of the book, and the 
half regretful, half apologetic manner in which his 
coming fate is alluded to at the end of the twenty- 
sixth chapter: “ Softly, friend ; when thou wouldst 
speak harshly of the dead, remember that thou 
hast not yet fulfilled thy own dukkeripen”! 
Borrow’s relations with his publishers are con- 
trasted in his description (which we will hope is 
not photographically accurate) of the extraordinary 
character depicted in the thirtieth chapter, who is 
generally understood to have been Sir Richard 
Phillips, and his Bacchantic references to “Glorious 
John” in the forty-third, in which the eyes of a 
seer are not needed to recognize the great John 
Murray, second of that name. Another episode 
which bears the impress of reality is Lavengro’s 
interview with Benjamin Robert Haydon in his 
shabby studio in the shabby side street off the 
Edgware Road. Never has the “painter of 
Lazarus” been more realistically drawn than in the 
thirty-eighth chapter of the book. That many 
more of the characters on Borrow’s canvas are 
drawn from life is hardly open to question, and it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Watts may soon find a 
fitting occasion for fulfilling his promise and of 
‘* showing whether or not ‘ Lavengro’ and ‘ The 
Romany Rye’ form a spiritual autobiography.” 
For my own part, I am inclined to believe every 
word of them. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Passworp To THE Tower or Lonpon.—The 
City Press says :— 

« Probably very few persons know that the Lord Mayor 
is the only person—other than the Queen and the Con- 
stable—who knows the password to the Tower of London, 
This password is sent to the Mansion House quarterly, 
signed by Her Majesty. It is a survival of an old cus- 
tom.” 


H. T. 


Bistiocraray : Immurine Nouns. 
(See 8 S. iii. 329.)—The following passage occurs 
in a certain review article quoted on p. 330 : “ The 
Roman Catholic Church no longer subjects recreant 
nuns to the fate of Constance in ‘Marmion.’” As 
there are still many persons who believe that in 
past times the Church authorized the atrocious 
cruelty here alluded to, it may not be out of place 
to remark that hitherto no evidence whatever has 
been found which makes it in any degree probable 
that immuring was ever employed as a punishment 


| by the Catholic Church. The Rev. Herbert 
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Thurston published a very good paper on this 
subject in the Month for June, 1892. I had pre- 
viously—that is in January, 1889—contributed an 
article entitled ‘Were Nuns ever Immured?’ to 
the Dublin Review. When Mr. Thurston wrote 
his paper I do not think he had seen mine. By 
widely different paths we both reached the same 
conclusion. 

In a paper by the late Archdeacon Churton, 
written, so far as I remember, about forty years 
a it is maintained that there is no evidence 
whatever that ecclesiastical authority ever counte- 
nanced such an abomination. I have not the 
paper at hand to refer to. It exists, however, in 
a pamphlet form, and may also be seen in the 
second volume of the reports of the associated 
Architectural and Archzological Societies. 

A learned correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ has given 
me some notes on this painful subject. It is said 
that Abd-er Raman, the conqueror of Isly, built 
up conspirators alive in the walls of Fez (‘Morocco’: 
its People and Places,’ by Edmondo de Amicis, 
translated by C. Rollin-Tilton, p. 237). There is 
an account of highway robbers being walled up 
alive in C. J. Wills, ‘Land of the Lion and the 
Sun,’ p. 203. There is something about building 
up a criminal in the seabank in Miller and Skirtch- 
ley's ‘ Fenland,’ p. 146. And in Marryat’s ‘ Year 
in Sweden,’ vol. i. p. 273, we hear of burial alive 
to stop the Black Death. 

My friend who has contributed the above refer- 
ences, and others which I withhold, informs me 
that she has come to the conclusion that burial 
alive has been practised in some form or other by 
most of the heathen peoples of the European, 
Asiatic, and African continents, and that there is 
evidence that in some few places it was continued 
down into Christian times, but ‘‘ that there is no 
evidence whatever, and it is in the highest degree 
improbable, that the ecclesiastical authorities ever 
gave their sanction to such cruelty.” 

EpwarbD Peacock. 


Cart. Taomas Cornam.—The enclosed letter, of 
which a full abstract appears in Mr. Macray’s in- 
valuable ‘ Catalogue of the Rawlinson MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library’ (D. 839, No. 67, col. 130), seems 
to deserve quoting in full, as a contribution to the 
biography of a genuine English worthy. Henry 
Newman, to whom it was addressed, was secretary 
to the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G., and agent for New 
Hampshire (Macray’s “Catalogue of Rawl. MSS..,’ 
©., Index). In 1703 he had been appointed 
corresponding member of the 8.P.C.K. for New- 
foundiand (McClure, ‘A Chapter in English 
Church History,’ pp. 228, 231), so that he was 
evidently an authority on colonial subjects, in 
which Coram was so keenly interested :— 

Goop Sir by this you se your kindly doing me one 
favour on the 10% Instant draws on you the Trouble of 
being requested to do another, I have been at Gravesend 


| to aee the Little Colony sail! from thence for Georgia. I 
writ the Inclosed rough Paragraph whilst at Gravesend 
| & came from thence the night before last I request you 

will vouchsafe to to [sic] give it such abreviations, 

alterations & amendments as you may judge necessary 
| sgreeable to the Sence I have in a very dull manner put 

it into, but I cannot Wonder at my own awkwardness in 

such Matters when | consider I went to sea at 114 years 

old several years before King Charles ye 2¢ dyed & as [ 
| could never speak good English how is it possible I 

should write good Gramer a ask pardon for 
presuming to give you this Trouble & hope you will par- 
don the Trespass, 

I am with most profound Respect 
Sir Your most obdient ser* 

20t* Novem* 1732 Tuomas Coram 
at n° 5 in Prescotstreet in Goodmans fiel’s where please 
to send the Inclosd when Corrected. 

P.S. If you have not one of the Stitched Books contain- 
ing about 40 or 5 pages w°® M* Oglethorpe had printed 
entitled Select Tracts relating to Colonys I will inclose 
one of them to you if you will please to permit 3 


To Henry Newman Esq‘ 
Cc. E. D. 


Quincy Apams (1767 - 1848). — The 
marriage by licence of John Quincy Adams, Esq., 
of Boston, in North America, with Louisa Catherine 
Johnson, spinster, is recorded in tbe parish register 
of Allhallows Barking, in the City of London, 
under date July 26, 1797. Adams was son of 
the second, and himself afterwards the sixth Pre- 
sident of the United States. At the date of this 
marriage he was thirty years old, and must have 
been on his way to Berlin, since he was sent during 
the first year of his father’s presidency (1797) on a 
mission to the Prussian states. 

Dayiet Hirwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Lavy Hcyeerrorp.—Writing about Hunger- 
ford Market in the Daily Telegraph of July 31, 
Mr. Sala refers to the “ghastly story of Dame 
Alice Hungerford,” executed temp. Henry VIII. 
** for the cruel murder of her stepson.” So an old 
error is sent on the road again, with a new one to 
help it along. The ‘Grey Friars Chronicle’ and 
John Stow started it. They called the lady 
** Alice,” and so made the matter a puzzle unto 
many. However, so far back as 1858 a writer in 
the Gent. Mag. had turned up an inventory of her 
goods, compiled by the culprit herself whilst await- 
ing her fate in prison ; and from this document it 
was ascertained that her baptismal name was Agnes. 
This disposed at once of a theory, which had been 
stoutly maintained before this revelation, that she 
must be a compound of the baptismal name of one, 
and of the surname of another, of her own step- 
son’s three wives ; and eventually her identity was 
established. She was the self-made widow of one 
John Cotell, whom—and not her stepson—she, 
with the aid of one Mathewe, strangled at Far- 
leigh Castle, July 26, 1518. Her stepson—she 
bad but one—was that Walter Hungerford who 
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became first Lord Hungerford of Heytesbury, and 
who was beheaded in 1540. Mrs, Cotell, “ almost 
immediately after” she had cremated her first 
husband’s body, remarried with Sir Charles Hun- 
gerford. Nothing happened to her whilst he 
lived. In 1522 he died, leaving his widow sole 
executrix. Then some one appears to have set the 
law in motion, with the result that on Feb. 20, 
1523/4, Agnes, Lady Hungerford, was “‘ put into a 
cart at Holbourn churchyard with one of her ser- 
vants’’—the accomplice, Mathewe—‘“ and so 
carried to Tybourn where both were hanged.” 
W. F. Wa ter. 


Rivixnc tHe Stanc.— Dean Hole, in his 
‘Memories,’ mentions “riding the stang” as a 
Nottinghamshire practice, but disappoints his 
readers of the rhyme which forms part of the cere- 
mony. A friend resident in that county, and who 
had just witnessed such a popular ebullition, once 
sent me the missing words ; and although I now 
must trust to my memory, and this after several 
years, P’venture to send you what I think is sub- 
stantially correct. Line 3, however, I can by no 
means recall verbally, but I adhere in it to the 
subject of that line in the original :— 

With a ran tan tan 
At the sign of the wat’ring pan 
John Jones the blacksmith 
Has beaten his good woman. 
It was not for butter 
And it was not for bread 
But he took up the proker 
And broke her head 
With a ran tan tan. 
Curistina G. Rossetti. 

[See 2"¢ S. x. 477, 519; xii. 411, 483; 3°¢ S. iv. 37; 
4" 8, iv, 160; 5% 8. v. 109, 253; xi. 66; 6 S. vi. 425; 
7! 8. iii, 367.) 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Goop Bye.”—When did this descendant of 
“God be with you!” take its present form? In 
‘1 Henry VI.,’ III. ii. 73, the first folio of 1623 
has “God b’uy my Lord.” As the Cambridge 
Shakspere prints a modernized text, I think “ Good 
bye” is the true modernization of “God b’ay,” 
and better than the editor’s “God be wi’ you,” 
which turns the five-measure line of the original 
into a six-measure one. F. J. F. 


‘Lerrres pe ta Revicieuse Portocaise.’— 
In my recently published ‘ Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun’ I printed an unknown verse translation of 
the ‘ Letters’ from the second edition of a book 
called ‘ New Miscellaneous Poems, with Five Love- 
Letters from a Nun to a Cavalier,’ London, 1713. 


Since then I have discovered the first edition of 
this work, which was published in the same year, 
as well as the seventh, which appeared in 1731. 
Can any one give me the dates of the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth editions, or of any editions later 
than the seventh, together, in each case, with 
particulars of the respective books and a transcript 
of their title-pages? I should also like to know 
from some student of Alexander Pope whether it 
was this verse translation that suggested the 
‘ Epistle of Heloise to Abelard.’ 
Epcar PREstace. 
Chiltern, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Biancne oF Laycaster.—I am anxious to 
collect authentic information on the subject of 
Blanche of Lancaster (wife of John of —. 


Hairnay: Barcray: Downiz.—I would be 
very much obliged to some of your readers if I 
could be placed in communication, for historical 
purposes, with the representatives of the following 
officers :—Sir John Hairay, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia ; Capt. Barclay, R.N., who commanded 
the fleet on Lake Erie in 1813; Capt. Downie, 
R.N., who commanded on Lake Champlain 1814. 

Davipv Ross McOorp, Q.C. 

Montreal. 


Country Bank Nores.—Will any collector of 
old notes of country bankers inform me of the 
earliest dates of issue they are aware of, by what 
bank issued, and for what amount? Is there any 
public collection of such notes of country _— 


Newcastle. 


Cuartes I.—King Charles I. was executed at 
Whiteball, and buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. In 1813 his coffia was opened at 
Windsor, in the presence of King George IV. and 
others, and then sealed upagain. I should be glad 
to know if the remains of the beheaded monarch 
are still at Windsor, or if they have at any time been 
removed to Westminster Abbey. Ifthe latter, some 
particulars of the event or references to sources of 
information would be very acceptable. W. N. 


Josern Hitt.—I know that my ancestor, 
Joseph Hill, carried on a successful business as a 
violin maker in the Haymarket during the latter 
half of the last century. All his announcements 
give his address merely as at the sign of the 
** Harp and Flute,” and do not give any number 
to his house or shop. I am anxious to learn, if 
possible, where his premises were in the Hay- 
market, and if there would be any old print of the 
street which might give a view of them. Our 
tradition is that his premises were next door to the 
Italian Opera House, and that they were destroyed 
in the fire with the Opera House on June 17, 1789. 
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I have made some research in the parish registers, 
but learn that the lessee of the Opera House was 
also the lessee of the adjoining houses. As my 
ancestor, therefore, paid his rates and taxes through 
his landlord, his name does not appear in the 
parish books, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, so that the task of identifying his house 
appears to be difficult. Curiously enough, in the 
accounts of the burning of the Opera House in the 
newspapers of the time there are no particulars 
given of the destruction of any adjoining property. 
I shall be grateful for any help in this matter. 
Artaur Freperick 


Hvuracuan.—In the Daily Telegraph of Sept. 19 
there appeared a paragraph relating to the fes- 
tivities at Braemar during the visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, and stating that “among the 
other pleasures provided for them at Mar Lodge 
were torchlight dances, a hulachan, or Scotch reel 
of a fast and furious measure,” &c. Is not “ hula- 
chan” a misrendering of “Thulichan,” the well- 
known Reel of Tulloch ? J. A. C. 


New Square, Lixcoty’s Iny.— What has 
become of the small Corinthian column designed 
by Inigo Jones, that once stood in the centre of 
this square? At the four corners of the pedestal 
were infant tritons holding shells from which water 
spouted. This shows that the square was meant to 
be open, like Gray’s Inn Square, and not to be 
encumbered with the stupid railing and garden 
that prevents crossing, as now arranged. It would 
be much better if that were removed and a few 
acacia trees planted round by the kerb stone on 
all four sides. I think they would grow, and if 
they did it Would become a pretty little place 
(Knight, iv. 372). C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


Procession orn Ceremony TotEpo.—Do | 


any of your readers know to what procession 
Gautier alludes in the following passage / Gautier 


says that he does not clearly know himself. “ La | 


—— ” is dear to us for the sake of Tartarin. 
See ‘ Port-Tarascon.’ It is mentioned also in ‘Anne 
of Geierstein,’ chap. xxx. :— 


“ Nous terminimes notre visite [to Toledo Cathedral ] 
par une ascension au clocher, au sommet duquel on arrive 
par des superpositions d'échelles assez roides et d'un 
aspect peu rassurant. A mi-chemin A peu prés on ren- 
contre, dans une e«péce de magasin que l'on traverse, 
une série de mannequins gigantesques, coloriés et vétus 
4 la mode du siécle dernier, qui servent & nous ne savons 
plus quelle procession dans le genre de celle de la ta- 
rasque.’—‘ Voyage en Espagne,’ chap. x. ed, 1845. 


JoxnaTHan Bovucaier. 


‘not sure. I should like to discover the precise 
locality. Cuas. Jas. Ferrer. 
| 49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


| Hewry VIL’s Postic Extry Lownon. 
| —Will any one kindly resolve me the actual mean- 
ing of the following passage from Stow !— 

«On the eve of St. Simon and St. Jude, King Henry 
made his publie entry from the South, previous to his 
coronation. He came from Kennington to Lambeth and 
then dined with Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and after dinner with a goodly company of 
estates of the realm, both spiritual and temporal, from 
thence by land towards London, hie nobles riding after 
the guise of France upon small backnies, two and two 
upon a horse, and at London Bridge-end the Mayor of 
London with his brethren and his craft met and received 
the King.” 

Does this passage mean positively what the 
words imply, that the nobility of England rode on 
horseback one behind another, as ladies did on 
| pillions in later days ; and when was it the custom 
‘in France? It must have been a curiously comic 

sight, if true ; but I cannot read old Stow’s words 
in any other way. Cuartottre G. Bocer. 
| Saviour’s, Southwark. 


| Prestsury AvrHors.—The lamented death on 
| the Ist inst. of my dear friend Mr. James Croston, 
J.P., F.S.A., of Upton Hall, Prestbury, author of 
‘Historic Memorials of Prestbury’ and many 
other valuable topographical works, spurs me to 
send this query to ‘N. & Q.,’ which I have neg- 
lected all too long. The query is, Can any reader 
inform me how many authors the charming and 
picturesque village of Prestbury has produced, or 
had the honour of having located there? I know 
| of some half-dozen, including my grandfather, the 
late Rev. Thurstan Forshaw, the Rev. Thomas 
Garratt, M.A., Dr. James Hope, F.R.S., and Mr. 
Croston ; but I think there are many more. 
Cras. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


‘ Proxackirax.’—Where can I learn anything 
| ofa book entitled ‘ Pickackifax’? It narrates in 
rbyme the adventures of a strolling player, and was 
| probably published about fifty or fifty-five years ago, 
as one chapter starts with the lines, “ Upon the road ! 
Say what you will about the rail, I love the old 
coach still.” Frep. W. Sirs. 


Mityesant.—The churchwarden of Urthern, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1566, was Robert Millesant (see 
| Peacock’s ‘ English Church Furniture,’ p. 168). 


| Can any one suggest a probable way in which this 


surname originated? Students of English sur- 


|mames are aware that they are very rarely taken 


Bowacx.—John Bowack, writing master to from the Christian names of women, so the 
Westminster School, and the author of that uncom- Christian name Milicent, though not impossible, 
pleted work ‘The Antiquities of Middlesex,’ lived seems improbable, as the parent of the surname of 
at Fulham. Can any reader tell me when and | this churchwarden. Mr. Lower says, in his 
where? I suspect it was at Sand’s End, but Iam ‘ Patronymica Britannica’ (p. 225), that the form 
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“ Fil’ Milicent ” occurs in the Hundred Rolls; but 
there it is evidently descriptive, not a true sur- 
name. Com. Linc. 


Wettes Famity, or Lixcotnsnire.—Is there 
any account of this family, especially as regards 
younger sons and daughters, during the fourteenth 
century? I am aware of the notice in Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerages,’ but this is meagre, and not 
altogether correct. w. & 


Inquests P.M.—A Kentish gentleman died 
temp. James I. (January 21, 1611/12), seized of 
lands in gavelkind, when I.p.m. was duly made ; 
but on the death of his father, May 4, 1563, seized 
of the same lands, there is no record of inquest. 
Nor is there record on the deaths of the grand- 
father, circa 1530, and the great-grandfather, 
February 7, 1511/12. Can any one account for 
this ? C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


“Sratve to”: “Sratve or.”—What is the 
difference between a statue of a person and a 
statue to him? The schedule to the Public Statues 
(Metropolis) Act, 1854, contains a list from which 
I extract what may illustrate my question :— 

“Statue of King James the Second in Whitehall 
Gardens,” 

“Statue to the Right Honourable George Canning, 
erected in Parliament Square.” 

** Equestrian Statue of King George the Third in Pall 
Mall Hast.” 

“Column and statue to Viscount Nelson, Trafalgar 
Square.” 

“Statue of King George the Second in Golden 
Square.” 

“Statue of George the Third in the Quadrangle of 
Somerset House.” 

“Statue to his Majesty King George the Second in the 
Square of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich.” 

The curious “derangement of epitaphs” by 
which George II. is the only ‘‘ scheduled monarch ” 
who rejoices in being called “ His Majesty,” while 
his more worthy successor lacks even the title of 
“King” in one instance, suggests that the varia- 
tion noted in the title of this note is merely acci- 
dental. At the same time it might be well to 
ascertain, through your learned columns, whether 
“ statue to” is now a correct phrase under any cir- 
cumstances. 


Gorpon Famity.—Perkin Warbeck, pretender, 
hanged 1499, is stated to have married Lady 
Katherine Gordon, a daughter of George, second 
Earl of Huntley, who died in 1470. Was this 
marriage annulled ; or did the lady remarry after 
the pretender’s execution ? A. H. 


Avtuors oF Quorations WANTED. — 


Who trusts too much to either goes astray, 
But reason is the rational wrong way. 


Beplics. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
(8 S. iii. 88, 173, 496 ; iv. 136.) 

Further investigation has supplied a use of the 
term ‘* Member of the Parliament” nearly a score 
of years earlier than that of ‘‘ Member of Parlia- 
ment” which I have already given ; and this use 
is in regard to the constitutional doctrine involved 
in the name, which makes it of special importance. 

On February 15, 1584/5, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reported to the Commons that the 
Lords were aggrieved because a Bill of theirs had 
been denied the consideration of a committee by 
the other House :— 

“ And that the Lord Treasurer being the chiefest of 
the Committees of the Lords, shewed unto the said Com- 
mittees of this House, that their Lordships of the Upper 
House being of such quality and calling as they are 
known to be, are one Member of the Parliament ; And 
also that the Knights, Citizens and Burgesses of this 
House representing the whole Commons of this Realm 
are also another Member of the same Parliament, and 
her Majesty the Head; And that of these three Estates 
doth consist the whole Body of the Parliament able to 
make Lawa.”—Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ‘Journals of All 
- ee during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
p. 350, 

There would seem here to be a euphuistic 
allusion to the sopian fable touching ‘‘ The Body 
and the Members”; but in the record of the pro- 
ceedings of March 26, 1589, “ members of this 
House” are mentioned (D’'Ewes, p. 453), and 
therefore the idea conveyed in the word would 
seem to have been coming into use. 

1t is of added interest to note that the definition 
of the component parts of the Parliament given by 
the Lord Treasurer in 1585 accords not merely in 
spirit, but almost in terms, with that of Mr. James 
Gatrpyer in ‘N. & Q.’ a few weeks since. 

Atrrep F. Rosstys. 


What Mr. Garrpyner designates as a very 
interesting point in constitutional history is in- 
deed such. Although Mr. Rospstns shows that 
the phrase is pre-Cromwellian, and as this carries 
it back to James I.’s Parliament, 1603/4, as a term 
in familiar use to distinguish Parliament-men from 
all other hangers-on at Whitehall, we shall pro- 
bably get a yet earlier reference in Tudor times. 

Does the context bear out the contention of Mr. 
Rosstss that this limits the signification to the 
Commons? I think not. Gentlemen, courtiers, 
and servants of the Palace intruded who were not 
members ; such a statement can avouch nothing 
as to what constituted membership, nor as to who 
was a member. 

Again, Mr. Garrpyer wants to establish 
“three real members of Parliament, or rather the 
head and the two members.” I think it would be 


a sad pity were he to succeed in that. There were 


| 
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three estates of the realm, and to designate them 
as members would be a deplorable falling away 
from good old sturdy English on our part. 

No doubt when Cromwell's illegal “ High Court 
of Justice” had stultified statecraft and abolished 
the House of Lords, the one terror-ridden estate 
remaining was still falsely called a Parliament. 
The name was as false as the Acts that were pre- 
tended to be passed by it were illegal. There was 
no Parliament under Cromwell at all. You can 
ca!l it a chamber, or convention, if you will. Parlia- 
ment it was not, unless Parliament means nothing 
but a confabulatorium of the unqualified. It says 
very little for the philosophy of all our historians, 
Hume and the rest, not to have made this point 
so clear that nobody should thereafter, under pain 
of ignorance, be allowed to talk about a Common- 
wealth Parliament. The old three estates con- 
stituted a splendid trinity of government. This 
was the only true constitution at all a hing 
an ideal of political justice that this world has ever 
seen. It was dashed to the ground by the trick 
of one who lopped off the king’s head, actually 
without the knowledge or consent of Fairfax, his 
nominal superior. When Charles II. returned, a 
broken thing, something like the old, was repieced 
for a time with warranted and patent cement, like 
the poor Portland Vase ; but its integrity has never 
been restored. The “glorious revolution of 1688 ” 
did but deviate further still from the true and only 

. The theory of the platform and the press 
(itself and by itself dubbed a fourth estate, ye 
powers !) is bringing us back to the anomaly of the 
Commonwealth time, and so by the same abuse 
of speech, and the same outcry against the Superior 
House, a ‘‘ Member of Parliament” has come to 
be limited to a unit of the House of Commons. 
Because members of the Lower House enjoyed no 
title, their vanity grew greedy of M.P., and that 
title, which almost spells “empty ” phonetically, 
has at last been claimed as an exclusive peculium. 
It is bad—very—for Humpty arg all this. 

. A. 


Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


In Mr. Garrpyer’s valuable remarks on this 
term at the last reference he pens a sentence 
which I venture to think requires modification, as 
it lends countenance to a common but erroneous 
opinion on a matter of some importance. He 
says 

“ Parliament is, as its name implies, a conference ; but 
it is not a conference of the delegates of the people 
among themselves ; it is « conference of the three com- 

t parts of the nation—i. ¢.. the sovereign, the lords 
permanent council), and the representatives of the 
commons—on matters of public importance. These are 
the three real ‘ bers’ of Parliament, or rather the 
head and the two‘ members.’ 


Unless [I am mistaken, he refers here to the 
three “estates of the realm.” These are not 


“ King, Lords, and Commons,” as is supposed {by 
many. The sovereign cannot be an “ estate ”gby 
himself, but is “ over all estates supreme.” Every 
individual belongs to some one “ estate,” and can 
be reckoned under one of the three. These three 
are Clergy, Lords, and Commons, and their repre- 
sentatives in the House of Lords, Commons, and 
Convocation, with the sovereign at their head, 
comprise “ Parliament.” Our present representa- 
tives would be horrified at the thought of members 
of Convocation being considered ‘*‘ Members of 
Parliament ”; and of course they are not so styled, 
because their consent is not necessary in passing 
secular Acts; but in measures concerning 
Church it is necessary, and nowadays the “‘ Lords 
Spiritual " represent the clergy. Convocation and 
its authority is too large and complicated a subject 
to be entered upon here ; but there should be no 
doubt as to what are “the three estates of the 
realm.” If I am wrong I shall be glad to be 
corrected. See a long note in Hallam’s ‘ Middle 
Ages,’ chap. viii. part iii. (vol. ii. p. 237, eighth 
edition, 1841). Cc. R. M. 


Date or tHe First Exoravinec on Steer 
(8 S. iv. 164).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. ii. 395, a 
correspondent expressed a doubt whether the 
illustration by Warren, ‘The Broken Jar,’ after 
Wilkie, was the first engraving on steel. This 
doubt, so far as I am aware, has neither been 
refuted nor confirmed in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,” 
and it seems to again find expression in the com- 
munication of U. O. N., F.S.A. Concerning the 
uses of steel for the purpose of the engraver’s art, 
an early recognition of its merits appears to have 
been made in the year 1822, when a gold medal 
was awarded to Lupton, the engraver, by the 
Society of Arts, in acknowledgment of the value 
of his application of soft steel to the process of 
mezzotint engraving. Willshire states that the 
print which gained Lupton this distinction was 
Clint’s portrait of Munden, the comedian. This, 
be it observed, relates to soft steel. As regards 
Warren and his print of ‘The Broken Jar,’ Coxe’s 
‘Social Day,’ in which it appeared, is dated 1823, 
and Warren died in April of that year. In Bryan’s 
‘ Dictionary ’ it is stated that le was the first to 
succeed in engraving on steel, for which process he 
received a gold medal from the Society of Arts. I 
am not aware in what year the gold medal was 
awarded to Warren nor what was the distinctive cha- 
racter of the steel in respect of which it was given. 
Of course the fact of the print of ‘ The Broken Jar’ 
appearing in the ‘Social Day’ does not preclude 
the idea of it having been produced or exhibited 
at an earlier date ; Coxe’s work, I take it, having 
been mainly a vehicle for the display of fine en- 
gravings, of which it contains thirty-two, not all 
of which were possibly originally intended for that 
work. I possess an aquafortis state of the print 
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of ‘The Broken Jar,’ but it is unfortunately with- 
out date. I now turn to the subject of hardened 
steel and Messrs. Perkins, Fairman & Heath. I 
possess a print intended, I suppose, to show the 
utility or excellence of their process. It is in size 
somewhat larger than an octavo page, and contains 
various examples of engraving in the form of 
elaborately designed circles, small figures of Bri- 
tannia, &c., the Apostles’ Creed in the space of a 
threepenny bit, and, in particular, a beautifully 
designed female head surrounded by the words, 


‘* Perkins, Fairman & Heath, Sidero Graphbia.” | 


I should be glad if some one better acquainted 
with classic tongues than I am would kindly state 
the precise meaning of this inscription. At the 
foot of this engraving are printed the words, 
“ Hardened Steel Plate,” and in manuscript “ One 
of first 10.” 

While on this subject I may note the circum- 
stance, perhaps nothing more than a coincidence, 
that in the Economist of Dec. 27, 1890, there 
appeared a letter from a Mr. James D. Heath, 
managing director of Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co., 
referring to the alleged superiority of American 
bank-note engraving over English, and to the in- 
ventions of Jacob Perkins in that branch of en- 
graving. The collocation of the names of Perkins 
and Heath in this communication suggests a pos- 
sible source of further information on the matter at 
issue. For my own part, I regret that I am unable 
to offer a more complete elucidation of it, but hope 
that these notes may assist in that direction. 

F. 


Austrian Frac at Giprattar (8 S. iv. 186). 
—Did history repeat itself as usual; or is the 
tradition among the Spaniards about a red jacket 
having been hoisted, in the absence of a “ Yak 


Rojo,” wrong as regards locality and date? I have | 


heard that the incident really happened during the 
Peninsular War, but forget now the name of the 

lace. I was told that the first intimation the 

uke of Wellington had of the successful issue of 
the storming of the stronghold in question was to 
see a British red tunic with green facings hoisted on 
the walls on top of a musket. I was further told 
that the descendants of the soldier who did the 
deed still bear in their coat of arms a castle with a 
soldier’s tunic hoisted as a flag on the eg 


Mr. Patterson gives no authority for his state- 
ment that Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt 
hoisted the Austrian flag at Gibraltar, till directed 
by Sir George Rooke to strike it; and, in the 
absence of the authority, I venture to question its 
accuracy. For, firstly, Prince George had no 
Austrian troops with him, and we may doubt if he 
had an Austrian flag. Secondly, the castle was 


redoubt halfway between the new mould and the 
town, planting there the union jack” (‘ Memoirs 
relating to the Lord Torrington,’ p. 143); and 
thirdly, the town capitulated to Byng and Prince 
George jointly, and while the prince, with 
the English marines, entered by the north gate, 
Byng, with the English seamen, held the south. 
The story that there was no English flag with the 
party is, of course, absurd. 
J. K. Laveuton. 


Lerrers or Sin Water Ra- 
LEIGH (8 iii. 481; iv. 21, 63, 121).—Mnr. 
DeEpgs may see the proverb, ‘‘ Cadit cum secat 
fullonem,” in situ if he will refer to ‘ Arnobius,’ 
lib. vi. cap. v.:— 

“Nonne illud est, quaso, quod quod in vulgaribus 
proverbiis dicitur, fabrum czedere cum ferias fullonem,”— 
‘Adv, Gentes.,’ lib. vi. c. ix. p. 208, Lips., 1816. 

Cf. annot. ad loc., p. 362, for variant “cadere,”” 
with parallelisms. 

A similar saying is that of Horace ‘ Epistt.,’ I. 
ii, 14 :— 

Quicquid delirant rezes plectuntur Achivi. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Sir Celestine or Calisthenes Brooke was one of 
the sons of Sir Henry Brooke, als. Cobham, and a 
grandson of George Brooke, Lord Cobham, who 
died in 1558. VeERNON. 


Krakatoa iv. 167).—Krakatau is the 
native name. This spelling is adopted by German 
and French geographers and seismologists. It is 
very difficult to say what the word means. The 
earliest notice we possess of this interesting island 
is in a Dutch work, published in 1694 and entitled 
“ Enmerckelijke Reysen van Elias Hesse nae en 
in Oast-Indien.” The author, who visited the 
Straits of Sunda between 1680 and 1684, spells 
the name of the island about which Mr. Lynn 
inguires Cracatouw. About 1680 a terrible 
eruption of the volcano had occurred, and at the 
date of the visit of the writer (November, 1681), 
it was still uninhabited. In February, 1681, 
Johann Wilhelm Vogel, another Dutch navigator, 
visited the straits, and witnessed the volcano, 
which he calls Cracketouw, ‘‘spuing out fire 
from great fireholes.” His ‘Travels’ were published 
in 1716. From 1680 to 1883 the island of Kra- 
katoa seems to have enjoyed complete immunity 
from volcanic disturbance. Mr. Lynw might con- 
| sult Verbeek’s ‘ Krakatau,’ published in 1885, by 
| order of His Excellency the Governor General of 
|the Dutch East Indies, and the Report of the 
| Krakatoa Committee of the Royal Society, - 
|lished in 1888. Cuas. Jas. Fitrer, F.R.GS. 
| 49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


This may be spelt Krakatoa, Krakataoe, Kra- 


taken by the seamen of the fleet, under Capt. katao, Krakatoea, Krakatau, Cacatoua, Rakata, 
Whitaker, who “ marched further on and took the | Kalkata, &c. Verbeek, in his ‘Krakatau,’ Batavia, 
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1886, refers to the subject on pp. 4 and 86, and 
gives three suggested derivations, which may or 
may not be worth study. Karkata (?Sanscrit for a 
crab) was marked on a map of Sunda Strait before 
1611. G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 


Buack Maria (6" vii. 309, 355)—The 
origin of this name is thus given in a late number 
of the Million :— 

** During old colonial days, Maria Lee, a negress, kept 
a sailors’ boarding house in Boston. She was a woman 
of gigantic size and prodigious strength, and was a great 
assistance to the authorities in keeping the peace, as the 
entire lawless element of that locality stood in awe of 
her. Whenever an unusually troublesome person was to 
be taken to the station-house, the services of Black 
Maria, as she was called, were likely to be required. It 
is said that she took at one time, and without assistance, 
three riotous sailors to the lock-up. So frequently was 
her help required, that the expression ‘Send for Black 
Maria’ came to mean ‘ Take the disorderly person to 
gaol.’ It is easy to see how the name became fixed to 
the prison van.” 

Joun Sikes. 

18, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith. 


West Country” (8 §S. iv. 188).—In 
1455 a fight took place on West Heath, about two 
miles and a quarter east of Exeter, between 
Thomas Courtenay, Earl of Devon, a Lancastrian, 
and Lord Bonville, a Yorkist, as mentioned in 
RP 58, 59 of ‘ Warwick, the King-Maker,’ by Mr. 

. C. Oman, whose account was taken from 

. 284 and post of the fifth volume of the ‘ Rotuli 

arliamentorum ’; and under the date of Novem- 
ber 13, 1455, in that volume, it was reported ‘‘ to 
the Duke of York, the King’s Lieutenant in the 
then present Parliament, and the Lords Spirituell 
and Temporell” that ‘‘there ben grete and 
greevous riotes doon in the West Countrey 
betwene Th’erle of Devonshire and the Lord Bone- 
vile, by the which some men have be murdred, 
some robbed, and Children and Wymen taken,” 
and the expression is repeated under the date of 
November 31. Wiystow Jones. 


May-pay (8 §, iii. 427, 476 ; iv. 38, 195).— 
When Mrs. Waite says that the “great marsh 
marigold should be the great marsh buttercup ” she 
forgets that we are speaking of popular names, 
which are not given for scientific reasons. What- 
ever “should be,” the fact is that for time out of 
mind Caltha palustris has borne this name. It has, 
indeed, been suggested, though I cannot just now 
refer to my authority, that marigold, as applied to 
this flower, is a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon 
form of mere-gold (gold of the mere, or marsh). I 
do not know anything about Anglo-Saxon, and 
cannot say what evidence there is in favour of this 
derivation, but the suggestion is a pretty one, and 
one that would hardly have been made if the 
flower could not be proved to have borne the name 
in very early times. I do not remember to have 


met with it earlier than 1578, the date of Lyte’s 
‘Herbal’; but perhaps some one can trace it 
further back. If the suggested derivation is the 
true one, we must suppose that the term ‘‘ marsh” 
was a late addition, made after the name “ Mary- 
gold” had been given to the wanes 


Gotr (8 S. iv. 87, 178).—I have myself never 
heard an educated person pronounce this word 
otherwise than as it is spelt. Would Mr. Aycus 
kindly tell us whether he would call one who 
plays the game a golfer or a goffer? Possibly the 
dropping of the / in this word is peculiar to that 

rtion of our island which lies north of the Tweed. 
Phere is, I am aware, a growing tendency to ignore 
the sound of the / before f, but it seems to mea 
bad one. I prefer Ralph to the affected “stage ” 
sound Raif. Cuas. Jas. FErer. 


Lavy Harterr Heper (8 iv. 167).—Henry 
Arthur Herbert, created Earl Powis in 1748, died 
in 1772, being succeeded by his only son George 
Edward Henry Arthur, 0.s.p. 1801. Lady Henrietta 
Antonia Herbert, only sister of the latter, married 
in 1784 Edward, Lord Clive, afterwards Earl Powis 
(see ‘ Peerage’). Can she be the subject of the 
portrait ?—for I do not find a Hariett inthe pedigree 
of Heber, of Marton, co. York, nor any connexion 
between that name and the family of Karl Powis. 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


Lady “Harriot” Herbert, sister and heir of 
George Herbert, second Earl Powis, was daughter 
of Henry Herbert, first Earl Powis. She was born 
Sept. 3, 1758, and married in 1784, Edward, 
second Lord Clive, who was created Earl of Powis 
in 1804. She died in 1830. She was painted by 
Sir Joshua in 1784, before she married, and again 
by him, when Lady Clive, in 1786. The former 
portrait was engraved by V. Green. Her name is 
given in the ‘ Peerage’ as “ Henrietta,” but Brom- 
ley calls her “ Harriot.” Constance Russett. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


or Sone Wanrtep §. iv. 227).— 
* The Sailor’s Consolation’ was written by William 
Pitt, master attendant at Jamaica Dockyard and 
afterwards at Malta. Hediedin 1840. Mr. Hud- 
son* (author of the song of ‘ The Cork Leg’) had 
the song set to music and called it ‘ Barney Bunt- 
line,’ and I have every reason to think this is the cor- 
rect title. Curiously enough, this song goes underthree 
titles, namely, ‘ The Sailor’s Consolation,’ ‘ Barney 
Buntline,’ and “ Billy, let’s thank Providence that 
you and I are sailors.” In speaking one day to 
the late Mr. Thomas Hood (among other matters), 
I asked him how it was his name with that of Mr. 
Dibdin got mixed up with being the author of 


* Music Publisher, Museum Street, Bloomsbury. 
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this song. Hood's reply was, ‘‘ For myself I can 

only say I have not yet opened a ‘home’ for other 

people’s offspring.” Wittiam Tece. 
is Doughty Street, W.C. 


Borat sy Torcuticat (8 §. iii, 226, 338, 
455 ; iv. 97).—The following is clipped from the 
Northampton Mercury of August 25 :— 

“The usually quiet village of Pytchley on Saturday 
night at nine o'clock presented a very unwonted appear- 
ance, the road from the Overstone Arms to the church 
being lined by what must surely have been the entire 
village. On inquiry I found that a man, William God- 
dard, a pensioner from the 48th Regiment, and employed 
by Mr. Ainsworth, of the Overstone, had died suddenly 
the evening before in the harvest field. After the inquest 
it was found necessary to bury him at once. On my 
arrival I found the road from below the Overstone Arms 
to the church gates lined with what must have been 
the entire population, waiting for the passage of the 

y. A weird scene, indeed, as the bearers, escorted on 
each side by villagers carrying lanterns, slowly passed 
through the line of spectators to the gates, where they 
were met by the minister, who headed the party into 
the church to read the first part of the service for the 
dead, Afterwards a straggling procession to the grave 
to see the last of poor old ‘Rocky ’—the mournfully 
impressive reading of the concluding part of the service, 
the dull thud of the earth as it fell on the coffin, the 
whole acene lit up by lanterns which served to show the 
half-frightened faces of the women and children. Surely 
death could not well be more impressive, nor a funeral 
be more touching! Mr. Ainsworth, the poor man’s em- 
ployer, placed a beautiful wreath of flowers on the rude 
coffin—* The last token of respect to poor old Rocky.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 

Southend-on-Sea, 


Tue Inventor or Lucirer Matcues (8" §. iii. 
466 ; iv. 70, 134, 177).—Recently I had reason to 
look up the history of the lucifer match. After a 
name of the literature of the subject I bad at 
hand, I formed conclusions coinciding exactly with 
the statements made by Pror. Tomtrnsow in his 
concise contribution to this discussion. To any 
one wishing to discover the inventor of lucifer 
matches, I would say, Read the history of the 
varieties of matches made in 1805 by Chancel of 
Paris ; in 1816 by Derosne of Paris; in 1827 by John 
Walker of Stockton ; in 1829 by Isaac Holden of 
Reading ; in 1833 by Preshel of Vienna; F. 
Moldenhauer of Darmstadt; Kammerer of Lud- 
wigsburg ; and Thos. Millett of Sheffield; the 
modifications introduced during these years, too, 
by whom we now know not; and the improvements 
—each great in itself—adopted by Trevany in 
1835, Preshel in 1837, and Bottger in 1855,; and 
I think then the inquirer will feel quite satisfied 
that the lucifer match is the result of a gradual 
evolution, and that its “discovery” belongs equally 
to any one of these and other workers. 

It may be of use to some if I state the following 
4s literature worth reading on this subject :— 

Chemical News (London), vol. iv., 1861, pp. 16, 
31, 45, 77, and 89, ‘On the Origin and Progress 


of the Phosphorus and Match Manufactures,’ by 
G. Gore ; p. 69, ‘ Phosphorus Matches,’ by Zamiel. 

‘Handbook of Chemical Technology,’ by R. 
Wagner and W. Crookes, London, 1872, pp. 546- 
553. 

Manchester Notes and Queries, vol. viii. pt. xxx. 
1889, pp. 5, 10, and 14, a discussion on the subject 
of the “ inventorship.” 

J. Corapert Wetss, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


A full account of the invention of lucifer 
matches will be found in the now defunct periodical 
Northern Chronicle of Lore and Legend, published 
by Walter Scott, London and Newcastle. 

E. 


Op Boox (8 S. iv. 88, 137).—Richard Tottell 
is now represented in the publishing world by 
Messrs. Butterworths, 7, Fleet Street, ‘* Law 
Publishers to the Queen's most excellent oT 


New Moow (8S. iv. 206).—It seems to me 
that yourcorrespondent has misunderstood Southey, 
who could not have meant that he had never seen 
the reflected earth-shine from the moon when near 
conjunction. WhatI take him to mean is that 
he had never seen it so clearly, nor its boundary 
so defined and complete, as he did when writing 
at Lisbon. W. T. 

Blackheath. 


“Gotpen Prospects” iv. 208).—A 
“ prospect,” or more usually “ prospect glass,” was 
the current term, circa 1745, for a field glass or 
telescope. The “ Archimedes and three Golden 
Prospects ” was, therefore, a very appropriate siga 
for a shop where optical instruments were sold. 

W. R. Tate. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Astracats (8% §S, iv. 201).—I think I may say 
that as a boy I was very expert at this game, 
which I rarely see played now, and only by the 
children of the street. In South Notts we called 
the game snobs, and played it with small stones or 
marbles, Our “feats of legerdemain” were, I 
believe, nine in number, of which I only distinctly 
remember “one-ers,” ‘‘two-ers,” “three-ers,” 
“ four-squares,” “magic,” and ‘‘fly-catchers.” I 
should like to have Pror. ATTWELL’s description of 
the game as he played it. Cc. C. B. 


Seconp Sicut (8 §. iii. 307,412, 496; iv. 53). 
—The annexed cutting is taken from the columns 
of the Weekly Scotsman, August 26. It deserves 
preservation in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“A correspondent sends to the Lady's Pictorial a 
remarkable instance of second sight which occurred in 
the case of a friend of her own. A lady, whose daughter 
was married to a clergyman who had been sent to Sierra 
Leone years ago as & missionary, was naturally very 


anxious about her child’s well-being in a place so un- 
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healthy for Europeans as to have earned the sobriquet of 
‘The white man’s grave.’ Upon one night in particular 
she fell into a troubled sleep, in which she saw her 
daughter stretched upon her bed, apparently dying. Her 
husband stood by the bedside, and the wife drew off her 
rings and gave them to him, The vision, or whatever it 
was, fixed itself upon the mother’s mind, and at break- 
fast time next morning she described it at the table, and 
a note was made of the date and the hour at which it 
occurred. Some weeks later, when the mail arrived, 
it brought a letter from Sierra Leone, in which her 
daughter's illness was described, and the ring-giving, pre- 
cisely as this lady in England bad seen it, and it was found 
that the curious incident had happened at the precise 
moment at which the mother had witnessed it in her sleep 
The only remaining detail to be told is that the daughter 
recovered, which looks as though extreme mental or 
physical distress, short of actual death, would suffice to 
set up the etrange telepathic or clairvoyant conditions 
which are now so generally discussed.” 
Joseru Couinsox, 


(Our correspondent introduces a new subject. 


“Wuirs” 1x THE Hovse or Commons (8 S, 
iv. 149, 190, 237).—Chronicles, even those of small 
beer, ought to be accurate, and Mr. Rossiys is in 
error in some particulers about the assistant whips 
under Lord Salisbury’s administration. Viscount 
Lewisham, not Viscount Folkestone, was of their 
number ; and when the latter succeeded his father 
as Earl of Dartmouth in 1891, his place was taken 
not by Lord Burghley, but by Lord Walter Lennox. 
Neither is it the fact that I have resigned my 
duties in favour of Lord Burghley. I continue to 
discharge them, however imperfectly. 

Herpert Maxwett. 

[Was not the late Mr. Richard Power Parnellite whip 
a couple of years ago 7) 


Cronys (8 §. iv. 207).—The ¢ (or rather k) 
and ¢ seem interchangeable. The word is most 
probably trones=steelyards. W. B. Genisu. 


I have a reference to the word crone, meaning an 
old ewe, to Archeologia, xxv. 438; Bullinger, 
* Decades,’ ii. 390 (Parker Soc.). I have not the 
books at hand, so cannot verify them. 

ASTARTE. 


TaRRING-1IRON (8 S, iv. 207).—A tarring-iron 
(otherwise written ‘‘the tiring-irons”) is an ancient 
puzzle, consisting of a number of metal rings fitting 
on hooks whose shanks pass loosely through a row 
of holes in a bar and are headed beyond; each 
shank passes through the next ring, and the whole 
thing is further connected by two rods psssing 
through all the rings, embracing the shanks, and 
joined in curves at either end. The problem is to 
ve the rings ; this, it will be found, can 
only done in pairs, by taking the end ring 
(which has no shank through it) and its neighbour 
together, and so managing, by replacing one ring 
after disengaging two, and by shifting the shanks 
and the bow, that each ring shall become the end 
ring in turn. But I do not expect anybody to 


understand this description ; it is almost impossible 
to explain the thing without the help of a picture, 
and very difficult ‘‘at that,” to use the phrase 
inquired after in the same ‘N. & Q’ Possibly 
Jaypee might find a “ tarring-iron”’ in some old- 
fashioned or old-established toy-shop, among cups 
and balls, and bandilors, and such forgotten toys. 
C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


JaYDEE quotes the first stanza, but the second 
is of great importance, showing, as it does, that the 
‘small machine” is a mechanical puzzle :— 

Its puzzling nature to display 
Each idle clown may try, Sir, 
Though, when he has acquir'd the way, 
He ’s not jot the wiser. 
‘¢Tarring,” however, if not some local pronun- 
ciation, seems to be an error for ‘‘ tarrying.” 
Drayton, in his ‘Elegy to Master William Jeffreys,’ 
refers to the Rosicrucian philosophy as 
A tarrying-iron for fools to labour at. 


The two words are evidently identical. 
F. Apams. 


‘* Hooptumism” §, iii, 449 ; iv. 17, 157). 
—The word hoodlum had its origin in San Fran- 
cisco, California, during the closing years of the 
war between the States. There was a company 
of militia there, called, I believe, the San Fran- 
cisco Cadets, which was made up principally of 
young men from the humbler walks of life, uni- 
formed in the picturesque garb of the French 
Zouaves. This company was famous for its magni- 
ficient drill, and its members were looked upon 
with great admiration by the young people of their 
world. The annual picnic and ball of the 
cadets were very popular, and the hoods, as they 
were called from their uniform, were sure to be the 
most favoured partners of the fair ones. On 
account of this preference the simplicity of the 
nickname soon took a sportively endearing syllable, 
and became hoodlum. As time and war memories 
became mellowed the glory of the old company 
faded, the cadets passed out of existence, and their 
pet name become the property of the “tough.” 

Joun Matone. 


New York. 


Baptism (8 §. iv. 207).—I know nothing of 
the special efficacy of nocturnal baptism ; but the 
belief in baptism as a remedy against sickness and 
disease is very widespread, not only in this 
country, but in other parts of the world. For 
some interesting remarks on the subject, see 
Hartland’s ‘Science of Fairy Tales, pp. 94-101, 
which, as the book is so easily accessible, I forbear 
to quote. 

Though it is not relevant to the question, I 
should like to be allowed to make the following 
extract from Kropf’s ‘ Magyar Folk-tales’:— 
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“Thence the baa-lamb wont into a huge forest, and | from 1675 to 1709 at the Chapels Royal at White- 


there, on every tree, was such a lamentation and crying | hall, St. James's, and Windsor, appears to have 


and weeping as one could not conceive of ; the lad looked | 
to see what the meaning of the loud crying could be, and | 


lo, on every bough there was a young sparrow, quite | 
naked! and all were weeping and crying......That the 
young birds cried so mournfully in the woods, my son, 
means that those mothers in this world who do not have 
their children baptized, but have them buried without, 
will, in the other world, eternally weep and cry.”—‘ The 


Baa-Lamb,’ pp. 91-95, 
Pav. 


I think perhaps the fact of the child being bap- 
tized had more to do with the old lady’s belief in 
its recovery than the fact the rite took place at 
nightfall. It is still a very general belief in this 
and the adjoining county (Suffolk) that children 
never thrive until the baptismal rite has been per- 
formed. Forby mentions that this is the cause of 
the earnest desire for private baptism. He was 
speaking from experience, And if the child is 
sick, baptism is believed to be of great efficacy. Of 
course, instances are not wanting to prove the truth 
of this. W. B. Gerisz. 

Great Yarmouth, 


Although not an answer to this question, some 
of your readers may like to know that in Kent and 
Sussex children who are privately baptized are 
said to be “ half-baptized.” In East Sussex “ half- 
baptized” is used as meaning “silly, foolish.” 

A. Hussey. 

Wingebam, Dover. 


Name or Postisner Wantep (8" S. iv. 8). 
-—The ballad of ‘ The Knight’s Revenge’ was pub- 
lished in the annual entitled ‘The Literary 
Souvenir’ for 1826, with the signature A. A 
reprint of the ballad forms the second piece in 
vol. ii. of ‘The Pictorial Book of Ballads,’ edited 
by J. 8S. Moore, and published by Henry Washb- 
bourne in 1848. I have a copy of this volume, 


which is at your correspondent’s service. The 

author of the ballad is thought to be David Mac- 

beth Moir, the A of Blackwood; but Aird neither 

prints nor alludes to it in his edition of Moir’s 

Poetical Works.’ F, Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Sir Francis Pace (1661 ?-1741), Justice or 
THE Krya’s Bencn (8 S. iv. 68).—In view of 
the statement appearing in Foss, ‘Judges of 
England,’ vol. viii. (1864), p. 146, that “‘ the name 
of his first wife, who was buried at Bloxham [co. 
Oxford], has not been preserved,” it were well to 
note that the marriage, on December 18, 1690, of 
Francis Page, Esq., of the Inner Temple, with 
Isabella White, of Greenwich, co. Kent, is 
recorded in a small octavo volume entitled “ Mar- 
riages in his Ma'¥* Chappell,” now preserved 


in the General Register Office, Somerset House. 
The volume, which contains entries of births, bap- | 
tisms, marriages, deaths, and other occurrences | 


belonged to Marmaduke Alford, appointed Yeo- 
man of the Vestry in August, 1675. Mr. Alford, 
who was baptized at Curry-Rivell, co. Somerset, 


May 10, 1647, as the son of Robert and Anne 


Alford, married in 1677, Joanna Deacon, and was 
buried at St. Margaret's, Westminster, on May 14, 
1715. It may be added that Norroy is of opinion 
that Sir Francis’s first marriage was solemnized ia 
a Royal Chapel other than that at Whitehall. 
Dasiet 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


‘*Deap as DOOR NAIL” §S. ii. 66, 153). 
—This phrase is older than 1703. More than a 
hundred years before that Shakespeare had used it 
twice ; once in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ V. iii.,— 

“ Fal. What ! is the old king dead ? 

“ Pist. As nail in door ”; 
and again in ‘2 Henry VI.,’ 1V. x..— 

“Cade. Come thou and thy five men, and if I do not 
leave you as dead as a door nail, I pray God I may never 
eat grass more.” 

It is older even than Chaucer, for you will find 
the following passage in ‘ Piers Plowman’ (passus 
secundus, and p. 22 of Whitaker's edition) :— 

For James the gentel suggests in his bokes 
That feith with oute fet [ works] is febelere than nought 
And ded as a dore nayle, 

Robert Burns's equivalent is “dead ’s a herrin” 
(‘Death and Dr. Hornbook’); but I am forgetting 
that Shakespeare has this too :— 

“ Dr. Caius. By gar, de herring is no dead, so as I vill 
kill him. Take your rapier, Jack ; I vill tell you how I 
vill kill him,”—‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IT. iii, 

J. Surress WItt. 

House of Commons, 


Sarnt-Fonytaine (8" S. iv. 248).—The bio- 
graphy of Saint-Fontaine belongs to the domain 
of philology, and not of hagiology. A linguistic 
chimera, possessing gender without sex, this saint, 
like Santa Pudentiana, Saint Igny, Saint Tron, 
Saint Plovoir, Saint Peraville, and many more, 
has been evolved by folk-etymology out of a geo- 
graphical term. Saint Fontaine is by repute the 
patron saint of a Belgian village of that name, 
which means the “ hundred springs,” as has been 
shown by Grandgagnage, who, in his monumental 
work ‘ Anciens Noms de Lieux de la Belgique 
Orientale’ (p. 13), cites a document of 1229 in 
which the name appears as ‘‘Centum Fontes,” 
while in a later document of 1313-15 it has 
become ‘‘ Centfontaines,” from which the transition 
to Saint-Fontaine is easy, cent becoming saint, and 
not sainte, as would have been the case if the 
name had originally denoted a “ sacred well.” 

Isaac Tartor, LL.D., Litt.D. 


Mrs. Cowpen Crarxe’s ‘ConcoRDANCE TO 
Saaxesreare’ S. iv. 66, 135, 195).—I am 


= * 
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the grateful possessor of a copy of this ‘‘ obsolete ” 
work as well as of Dr. Schmidt’s ‘Shakespeare-Lexi- 
con,’ and should be sorry to be without either of 
them. The latter is the outcome of greater erudi- 
tion than the former, but, when appealed to asa 
concordance, has what I hold to be the unpardon- 
able fault of not invariably citing the words in 
connexion with which the one a consultant is 
hunting for occurs. It is an advantage, no doubt, 
to learn from Dr. Schmidt that basket is ‘‘ a vessel 
made of twigs or other things interwoven,” but 
when he proceeds with “‘ Wiv. iii, 3,13. 137. 192. 
iii, 5, 5. 99. 104. iv, 2, 33. 94. 121,” and so forth, 
the lazy soul turns fondly to its Cowden Clarke to 
learn which of these references it is that points to 
the passage at which it desires tocome. The two 
books may frequently be worked together to very 
good purpose. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Cowden Clarke 
confined her analysis to Shakespeare's dramatic 
works, to the exclusion of his other poems ; however, 
it must never be forgotten that she led the van, 
and that it is much easier for compilers nowadays 
to improve on her plan than it would have been 
for her to set them a better example. I suppose 
Cruden was her literary father. She was moved to 
walk in his steps ‘‘ when, on the 15th of July, 1829, 
sitting at the breakfast-table of some friends in 
pleasant Somersetshire, regret was expressed that 
there existed no Concordance to Shakespeare, 
whose works formed the Bible of the Intellectual 
World.” She began the task that very day, and 
** sixteen years of hard work, but delightful work, 
sufficed to complete the manuscript” (Preface to 
the New and Revised Edition). Sr. Swirsty. 


Tue Emperor or tHe Hoty Roman Empire 
(8 S. iv. 189).—Among the coronation vestments 
preserved in the treasury of the Hofburg in Vienna 
there are, among other things, a cassock, an alb, a 
stole, a tunicle, and the imperial pallium (but no 
chasuble). They are, I believe, all described and 
fully illustrated in Francis Bock’s ‘ Die Kleinodien 
des heil. rémischen Reiches’ (Vienna, 1864). If 
the emperor wore a stole, and read the Gospel at 
the Coronation Mass, he must have been ordained 
a deacon at least. And as there is no chasuble 
among the vestments, it is reasonable to suppose 
that no emperor ever read the Mass or was ever 
ordained a priest. L. L. K. 


The description of the coronation of Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany (1519) given in the book 
named ‘A Famovse Cronicle of oure time called 
Sleidane’s Commentaries,’ &c., London, John Daye, 
1560, fol. 25, states :— 

“ This done the Arch bishoppes of Mentz and treuers 
lead him unto the reuestry and there apparelled like a 
Deacon bring him agayne to the chayre.” 

There is no mention of his singing the Gospel at 
the Mass, &c. The following may give the required 


information: “ The Form, Order and Ceremonies of 
Coronations used at the Investitureof the Sovereign 
Princes of Earope. Translated from the French of 
Nicolas Menin, London, 1727.” 

Joun Ravcvirre. 


A Tuatcuep Cottace 1x Lonpon iv. 
106).—An interesting account of this cottage, 
together with a wood engraving, is contained in 
the ‘ Bayswater Annual’ for 1884. I gather that a 
story attaches to the last century building adjoin- 
ing the cottage, which is known as ‘‘ Claremont 
House,” but I am not aware of its incidents, 
House and cottage are the oldest relics of ante- 
railway Paddington. W. F. Pripgavx. 


Hoase Lartitupes iv. 189).—The follow- 
ing quotation may be of service to the Rev. A. L. 
Maruew. I do not undertake to support the 
derivation there given :— 

“ We had now arrived somewhat near the horse lati- 
tudes...... The name given to these latitudes arose from the 
number of horses the Spaniards used to throw overboard 
when becalmed— sometimes for weeks—in those regions, 
passing to and fro between their South American pos- 
sessions and Europe.”—Sir Stephen Lakeman, ‘ What I 
saw in Kaffirland,’ p. 172. - 

There is something about horse latitudes in 
Rob. H. Scott’s ‘ Elementary Meteorology,’ p. 268. 
I have not the volume at hand to refer to. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Martin Lister, M.D., F.R.S. 1638-1712) 
(8 S. iii, 286, 337, 391, 417).—The annexed 
entry, appearing in the London Evening Post 
(No. 1377), Tuesday, Sept. 14, 1736, furnishes a 
transcript of the monumental inscription at Clap- 
ham commemorating Dr. Lister and an account of 
his second wife’s burial in the City of London :— 


“ Last Night the Corpse of Mrs. Jane Lister, Relict of 
Dr. Martin Lister, who died on Wednesday last at Mr. 
Lee's near Doctors-Commons, in the 72d Year of her 
Age, was carry'd from thence and interr'd in a decent 
Manner in St. Helen's in Bishopsagate-street ; Dr. Lister 
was buried in Clapham Church, in Surrey, for whom 
against the North Wall near the East Window is erected 
a plain square white Marble, with the following Inscrip- 
tion : 

Near this Place is buried the Body of 
Martin Lister, 
Doctor of Physick. 

A Member of the Royal Society, 
And one of Queen Anne's Physicians ; 
who departed this Life 
The 2d Day of 
February, 1711-12, 


Daniet Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Sroat,” 17s Derivation (8" S. ii. 349, 514; 
iii. 417, 455; iv. 115, 150, 199),—It would seem 
that the stoat is so named from its rapid, springy 
motion when in pursuit of its prey. Dutch stust, 
‘** der sprung,” a bounding motion. Jamieson has 
‘* Stoit, a springing motion in walking”; “ Stot, to 


| 
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rebound, to bounce, &c.” I do not see that the 

lengthening or shortening of a vowel has anything 

to do with the primary etymology of a word ; so 

stott northern may equate stote in the south, and 

both be of identical origin. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Dr. Mornay is mistaken in saying “ Stole, 
stoat, the weasel, has a long o wherever we know 
it.” In Somerset it is often pronounced stot (see 
* West. Som. Word Book,’ p.'716). Moreover the 
stoat (Mustela erminea) is not the weasel (Mustela 
vulgaris). Bell truly remarks that “the former 
animal is twice as large as its little congener.” 
Here the weasel is always known as the vare, or 
vary. 

Stoat is a well-known family name in Somerset- 
shire. A few days ago one of that ilk told the 
writer that they were French refugees, that their 
name was Ermine, and that they still bore an 
ermine on their shield ; that on settling in this 
county their name was changed, by simple trans- 
lation, into Stoat. F, T. Exwortay. 

Wellington, Somerset. 


James Roperston iv. 68, 179).—James 
Robertson, of the York and Hull theatres, was 
born in 1714, retired from the stage in 1779, and 
died at York, Aug. 16,1795. In 1770 there was 
published a 12mo., volume (? printed at Newcastle), 
* Poems, consisting of tales, fables, epigrams, &c., 
by Nobody,” pp. 239. It is possible this may prove 
to be the first edition of his ‘ Poems,’ of which the 
known editions are 1773, 1780, 1787. On p. 282 
of the last-named is an epitaph “on the Rev. 
Doctor William Robertson, late of Wolverhamp- 
ton.” In 1778 there was printed at York, and 
dedicated to Tate Wilkinson, “The Heroine of 
Love, a musical piece of three acts,” the B. M. copy 
of which bears a MS. note, “ Mr. Robertson, 
Pupil to Carr Architect at York. See his mother's 
life.” See Wilkinson’s ‘ Wandering Patentee’; 
Gent. Mag., 1764, p. 190; ‘N. & Q.,’ 3% S. ii. 
65, 117; 4" S. vi. 448. There is an etched por- 
trait of him, 8vo., by Atkinson. ‘‘J. Robertson, 
manager with Mr. Adcock of the theatres Not- 
tingham, Derby, Stamford, Halifax, Chesterfield 
and Retford,” must be another man. He pub- 
lished collections of comic songs, written, compiled, 
etched, engraved, and sung by himself. Two of 
these, of about 1805, are in the Brit. Mus. ; they 
were printed and sold by G. Robertson, Peter- 
borough. W. C. B. 


Cow-pune ror §S. iv. 226).—We 
may fairly gather from Mr. Peacock’s note that 
cow-cassons are used for fuel wherever cows run 
and other fuel is scarce. I well remember, some 
forty and five years ago, seeing poor people gather- 
ing cassons at Saltfleetby St. Clement's, on the 
Lincolnshire coast, and can still picture in my 


mind’s eye the accumulations of their ashes in the 
fire-places at the ‘‘poor-houses,” white outside, 
glowing red in the middle. Many a time have I 
sat by these, gossiping with old ‘‘ Robin Snowden” 
or wrinkled thin old “Nanny Hassall,” whose 
‘*spassums” were always relieved by “a sup o’ 
gin an’ pepperment” from the rectory. ‘“O 
blessh-ya,” she once said, “ it made me rift like a 
volcanic.” And I have often heard the expressive 
Lincolnshire proverb, “ Like a primrose in a casson” 
used of some incongruous piece of finery, ¢.g., a 
smart flower or ribbon in a shabby or perhaps 
dirty cap. In O’Flaherty’s ‘Chorographical De- 
scription of West Connaught’ (Dublin, Irish 
Arcbzeol. Soc., 1846, p. 67), written 1684, he says 
of the inhabitants of the Isles of Aran off Galway 
Bay, ‘‘ They have no fuell but cow-dung dryed 
with the sun, unless they bring turf in from the 
western continent” (Ireland), and in a note the 
editor says: “‘In Irish Boithreamh. Large stacks 
(cruacha) of this savoury substitute for turf may be 
seen in Aran, particularly in the middle island ; 
but latterly they have learned to convert it into 
manure, and get turf from the ‘Continent.’” I 
did not observe any casson-stacks while spending 
a few days on these islands a few weeks ago ; but 
was not looking out for them. I understood that 
all the turf used for fuel was brought from Con- 
nemara, and that it was quite exceptional for 
anything else to be used. These rocky islands 
afford no wood, and there are scarcely any gates, 
wooden palings, or hedges; the enclosures are 
dry-stone walls, with quasi-gateways opened and 
closed by knocking down and piling up the loose 
stones whereby they are ordinarily occupied. In 
the ‘Irish Hudibras,’ by William Moffet, London, 
1755, p. 2, are two lines to the same effect as those 
beginning “‘ What a wonderful county is Lincoln- 
shire,” doubtless familiar to Mr. Peacock, who 
might, by the way, have referred to his own 
‘ Glossary,’ which refers us to his own ‘ Ralf Skir- 
laugh ’ (s.v. “ Casson”). 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


I remember in the fifties, as a rather convenient 
modern phrase runs, to have seen an old woman 
collecting this in Cambridgeshire for her fire. By 
the way, What phrase corresponds to the above for 
the first ten years of a century? In the tens, of 
course, must be the second ten years. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Jeake’s MS. Diary, SeventeentH CENTURY 
(8 iv. 147).—The acquisition by Mr. PercevaL 
of the diary of Samuel Jeake, of Rye, is very 
interesting to Sussex archeologists, and if not 
highly valued by him would be a great addition to 
the library of the Sussex Archzological Society at 
the Castle, Lewes. The diary referred to is that 
of Samuel Jeake, jun. Holloway, in his ‘ His- 
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tory of Rye,’ gives much information res ecting | 
him, and Mark Antony Lower, in his ‘ Worthies | 
of Sussex,’ also gives a long account of him and | 
his father. According to these works his marriage 

is a year later (1681), and his wife, who was born | 
October 2, 1667, thirteen and a half years old. By | 
her he had six children. He died November 23, | 
1699, when his wife, who survived him, married Joe. | 
Tucker, by whom she had a daughter Philadelphia, 
who married Thomas Frewen, a physician of the 
same place, and who doubtless was the Mrs. 
Frewen whose name is written in the book. There 
is’a pedigree of the family in the ‘Sussex Archzo- 
logical Collections’ (vol. xiii. p. 78) ; the date of 
the marriage is there given May 1, 1681. With 
regard to the names of the goods in which he 
traded, according to Ash, 1775, lockrams, a kind 
of coarse linen cloth ; dowlas, a coarse kind of 
linen cloth ; garlitz,a kind of linen cloth imported 
from Germany. Might not “serplers” be serpets, 
baskets (Ainsworth), and “lan’ion,” Jlaniard 
(French lanitre), a short piece of rope (Webster, 
1839) ? 

With reference to the jackweight, in times not 
long bygone, when open fires and spits were used, 
& mantle-jack was required to turn the spit. This 
was worked by a heavy weight, with pulleys and 
cords connected with the upper part of the build- 
ing, and in some cases descending some feet below 
the level of the floor. It was no uncommon thing 
for the cords to break, when the weight fell with a 
crash. Jas. B. Morris. 


Might not “ye jackweight” that “ fell down in| 
the chamber overhead ” be the weights of a clock, 
as in olden time the figures that did the striking | 
of clocks were called “ Jacks 

“If Powles jacks be once up with their elbowes, and 
quarelling to strike eleven, as soon as ever the clock has | 

them, and ended the fray with his hammer,"’ &c. 
—Decker’s ‘Gul’s Hornbook,’ 1609. 

“ Bed-Stof, & wooden pin in the side of the bedstead 

for holding in the clothes,”"—Nares, * Glossary.’ 


Coystance Rousset. 


Swallowfield, Reading, 


Mr. Percevat will find ‘A Biographical 
Sketch of Samuel Jeake, Sen., of Rye,’ at p. 65, 
vol, xiii., ‘Sassex Archzological Collections.’ I 
came across this when bunting up the history of 
members of the Markwick family. There was a/ 
certain Thomas Markwick, of Rye, who died in | 
1694. He wasa Nonconformist at a time when 
it was necessary fora man to have the courage of | 
his opinions. He was a friend of Samuel Jeake, 
and was in the habit of “speaking” or preaching 
at religious meetings. Both Jeake and Markwick | 
were very much persecuted on account of their 
opinions. Holloway’s ‘ History of Rye’ says:— | 


We also note from ‘Suss. Arch. Coll.,’ l.c. 
supra 

“Mr. Markwick—‘ June 4, 1683, By a warent under 
y* hands and seals of Jos. Radford, Majore Lewis Gillard, 
Robert Hall, Miles Edgar and Thos: Odiern, Jurants, 
were seazed from Thomas Markwick, in Goods of his 
shop, to y* valew at first cost of 37/. 5s. 2d., and sould by 
y® Constable ‘or 20/. 5s, Cd. for his pretended preaching 
in a conventicle,’”’ 

The biographical sketch shows Jeake and Mark- 
wick to have been friends and to have corresponded 
on religious matters. 

E. E. Mar«wick, Lieut.-Col. 

Gibraltar. 


siscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cambridge. Parts I. and II. Jan. 1629/30-July, 1715. 
Edited by Rev. John E. B. Mayor, M.A. (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Tuts thick volume is in part (that is, down to 1665) a re- 

issue of a most valuable undertaking, and in part (that is, 

from 1665 to 1715) an entirely new work which Prof. Mayor 
has long had in band, and to which he has devoted that 
minute care and painstaking accuracy for which readers 
of ‘N, & Q.’ know him so well. It is a really enormous 
undertaking, when we consider what a wide-spreading 
beech tree is that beneath which are sheltered the 
members of that great foundation which Prof. Mayor 
knows and loves so well. {ts roots are in all parts of 
our land. Hither came the English Catullus, Robert 

Herrick, and hither, too, came men who were after- 

wards eminent in very different walks of life, and who 

took very different views of Church and State. Of St. 

John’s were alike Edward Gee, chaplain to King William 

and Queen Mary, and George Smith, a bishop among 

the Nonjurors. Of St. John’s, too, were men of foreign 
birth, some of whom are still a puzzle even to Prof. 

Mayor, such as John Archbishop, “ natione Gallus,” of 

whom we would fain suggest that the real family name 

was L’Archevéque, or, as more probably written in his 

day, circa 1639, Larchevesque. There is evidently a 

confusion as to the place-name of his father’s residence. 

But on the whole Grenelle, a suburb of Paris, seems 

hardly so likely asa village near Tours, which is Prof. 

Mayor's alternative suggestion, to have produced a 

presumable Huguenot. At the same time it must be 

admitted that the absence of the r from Génillé, near 

Tours, is a difficulty in the way of identifying it with 

the “ Grinilly” of the English college register. 
Incidental mention occurs in a testimonial of one who. 

it may be suggested, was related to two generations of 
well-known Scottish ecclesiastics, the onea Presbyterian, 
the other an Episcopalian, in the person of Samuel 

Balchanquall, Fellow of Pembroke, Cambridge, who 

signs for a young Carthusian, John Vaughan, son of 


Theophilus Vaughan, of Beccles, 


Among names which have been the subject of recent 
inquiry in ‘ N. & Q.’ we note a Robert Billingsley of Glas- 
ton, Rutland, son of William Billingsley, deceased, who 
came from Shrewsbury School in July, 1646. The name of 
Bewick, the famous engraver, is represented by William 
Bewick, born at Hexham, Northumberland, the eon of a 
husbandman, and admitted to St. John’s in 1688. In the 
same year two old North-country names, Lamplugh and 


“1683, Mar. 18th. Afterwards they distreined Mr. | Senhouse, are represented by William Lamplugh, born 
Thomas Markwick for 20/. for preaching and Mr. Miller | at Scarborough, Yorkshire, whose father's Risen F or 
occupation of “cognitor’’ seems to have 


for 201. for baving a conventicle at his house.” 


Prof. 
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Mayor, and may therefore well be left by us in ite classic | even broader ; but any help from one who has devoted 
Johnian form; while William Senhouse, though born at | time and research to the family history of a county, as 
Bees, Cumberland, very near Seascale and other Sen- | cannot but be welcome, Among the more interesti 
house homes of olden times. We do not, however, find | features in the ‘Calendar’ we may note the wille of 
the name of his father, Arthur, in the pedigrees of Thomas Bunyan, of Elstow, brasier, 1675, while those 
Senbouse of Seascale and their cadets of Alnebrough in | Oxonians who knew Burgon of Oriel—and they were 
Mr. Foster's ‘ Visitation Pedigrees, Cumberland and West- | many—will note the Thomas Burgon, of Sandy, clerk, 
moreland, 1615 and 1666.’ It is curious that a Senhouse | 1551, as a possible relation of the doughty critic of the 
should have married a Lamplugh, as we find by the same | Revised Version. There are, naturally, in the ‘ Calendar,’ 
volume. On the same page of Prof. Mayor's book we | some of the Conquests who gave their name to Houghton 
find yet another name belonging to the same corner of Conquest ; some of the Osbornes of Chicksands, who 
in 1688. These two Christian names are of frequent | while we find that, curiously enough, the year of his 
recurrence in the pedigree of Lowther of Lowther in the most sacred Majesty's happy Restoration provides us, 
‘ Visitation Pedigrees, Cumberland and Westmoreland, | in Bedfordshire, with the will of a Thomas Cromwell, 
seems to us, have been a younger son of the Christopher | which plays a considerable in Mr. H. F. Waters’s 
Lowther of Colby Lathe, juxta Appleby, who had two | recent T Setientien into the Washington podignes, 
sons, the eldest only three years and a half old, at the time | occurs in Bedfordshire, in the case of Amphillis Shep- 
of the Visitation in 1664. It is one of the special features pard, of Maulden, widow, 1615. The Order of the 
of such a book as the Register cf Admissions to St. John’s | Garter is illustrated by Sir Nigel Loryng, 1386, while we 
that it frequently shows to us on the same page the | are reminded by Francis Rollioson, of Toddington, clerk, 
record of the entry of the son of a peer and the son of a | 1630, ofa distinguished American prelate of our acquaint- 
Scudamore, of Holme Lacy, son of the pranobilis Vis- Vo! a byshi . r Notti 
count Scudamore. This, as Prof. Mayor justly remarks, | - (Nottingham 
is one of the glories of our universities, more especially Perdy, Murray; “ondon, Marshall Bros.) 
: : “ We wish to draw attention once more to this able off- 
in the olden times, when “together all went to the | - : , : - 
grammar school, together the more promising proceeded shoot from Capt. Cuttle’s stock, with a view to inducing 
: Soe 29 >, | those of our readers who are interested in the two 
to the university.” We can only hope that St. John’s | : ‘all af ‘ 
may yet long fulfil the high mission so faithfully and | the 
lovingly recorded in the peges of Prof. Mayor. | not like to see such a good work fall through, to come 
Théophile Gautier. By Maxime du Camp. Translated | forward in aid of this valuable storehouse of Notting- 
by J. &. Gordon. (Fisher Unwin.) hamshire and Derbyshire lore. The publisher, we regret 
Tux life of Théophile Gautier, by Maxime du Camp, | to see, intimates on the cover of No. 10, for July last, 


first appeared in the series of French writers edited by 
M. Jusserand. It has now been translated into English 
and issued in a shapely and convenient volume with a 
characteristic portrait of Gautier, and a preface, also 
characteristic of Mr. Andrew Lang. That Gautier was 
not a poet of the first or creative order is justly main- 
tained by Mr, Lang, who is also of opinion that the 
complaints of Gautier’s occupations as a journalist inter- 
fering with hie career as a poet are not to be taken too 
seriously. An animated account is supplied by M. du 
Camp of some sides of the specially interesting indi- 
viduality of Gautier. The Beguaghy is, however, a 
sustained eulogy or apology, and furnishes no idea what- 
ever of the reverse of the picture. It is, moreover, 
unconsciously charged with the individuality of the bio- 
grapher. Still, it may be read with pleasure and interest, 
and furnishes a lively account of the growth of Roman- 
ticiem, of the cénacle, and other matters of literary his 
tory. The translation is good, but a few errors of 
carelessness are visible in dealing with the French 
extracts. They are probably mere typographical errors, 
but they should not have been allowed to pass. “An” 
for au, “sou” for son, “ campagne” for compagne, and 
the like, interfere somewhat with the pleasure of the 
reader, 


A Calendar of some Bedfordshire Wills, collected from | 


various Sources, relating chiefly to the Gentry and 
Clergy of the County of Bedford. With References 
showing where Printed Abstracts of many of the same 
are to befound. By F. A. Blaydes. (Bedford, Timzus.) 
Tuis is, within its limitations as defined on the cover 
and title-page, a very useful handbook for the genea- 
logis'. e could have wished that the scope had been 


that unless he can get a hundred and eighty new sub- 
scribers before the end of this year he fears he will have 
to suspend publication. Mr. John Ward, the Derbyshire 
editor, has just received a well-merited recognition of 
his services to archzwology and natural history in his 
| selection as curator of the Cardiff Public Museum and 
Art Gallery. This will, we trust, be met with a parallel 
recognition in the fresh support accorded at this critical 
|/moment to the periodical which Mr. Ward and Mr. 
| Briscoe have so ably conducted. In No, 10 an interest- 
ing point is raised concerning the possible identity with 
| William Lee, of Woodborough, inventor of the stocking- 
| frame, of a portrait of a certain William Lee, stated to 
| have been aged eighty-nine in 1632. This approximates 
| very closely to the supposed period of the inventor's 
birth, while, on the other hand, he has been generally 
| thought and stated to have died in or about 1610, but 
the exact date would seem not to have been clearly 
| ascertained. The arms on the engraving of the unknown 
| William Lee, whom Mr, Edward Sutton, of Nottingham, 
| wishes to identify, seem, so far as we can make out, to 
| be nearest to those of Lee of Hartwell, Az., two bars or, 
| s bend chequy of the last and gu., and might point to a 
second son of that family. 


| Alaskana; or, Alaska in Descriptive and Legendary 
Poems. By Prof. Busbrod W. James, A.M., M.D, 
| (Philadelphia, Porter & Co.; London, Rebm in.) 

At a time when “ Fair Alaska, leaning on the broad 
| Pacific,” is so much in ore omnium, owing to the recent 
Bebring Sea arbitration, the bandsome illustrated 
volume in which Prof. Bushrod James has enshrined 
his recollections of that distant part of America should 


be specially welcome to the English reader, The illus- 
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trations give a very good idea of tho scenery, and also of 
the natives, and of some of their most striking customs, 
while the text, in Hiawatha-like verse, tells the story of 
some of the principal legends of Alaska, such as Baranov 
Castle, the Chilkat legend of the raven, the Indian — 
of the large glacier on the Stickeen river, &c. ese 
legends have, in some cases, already received attention 
from the scientific point of view, at the hands of foreign 
anthropologists. us, for instance, we remember read- 
ing long sgo, in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, the story of Yebl and his furtive open- 
ing, at a time when darkness shrouded the earth, of the 
boxes in which moonlight and starlight were kept im- 
prisoned. But to most readers not personally acquainted 
with Alaska the wild Alaskan legends will be as new 
as the striking views of the forest primeval, of the Muir 
Glacier, of Mount Edgcumbe, and other Alaskan scenes 
presented to us by Prof. James. 


We hear with regret of the death on the 18th inst., at 
Treverbyn, Forest Hill, of Mr. William Rendle, 
F.R.C.S. Eng., L.3.A., in his eighty-third year. A con- 
scientious antiquary and student and a capable historian 
of Southwark, Mr. Rendle had a knowledge probably 
unparalleled of the antiquities of the district with which 
he specially dealt, This was always at the service of 
applicants to ‘N. & Q.,’ to which he was a frequent 
and welcome contributor. Mr. Rendle was born at Mill- 
brook, near Plymouth, on February 18, 1811, and was 
for some time medical officer of health for St, George's, 
Southwark. 


Mr, Extior Stock announces ‘The Book Hunter in 
Paris,’ by Octave Uzanne. It will contain one hundred 
and forty-four characteristic sketches interspersed in the 
text, and a preface by the author of ‘ Obiter Dicta.’ 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


C. W. Penta (“ They who play at bowls must meet 
with rubbers ").—See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" S. iii, 68, 173, 334. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


In imperial Svo. Vol, I. (A—H), pp. 855, 
a ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
FREDERKIC BOASE. Containing nearly 6.000 Concise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died since 1550. With an Index of the most inter- 
esting matter. 20s. net, carriage free. 
“Asa work of reference the book is just what it should be.” 
Tomes, April lath. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro 


REMOVAL. 


Mr. THOMAS MORING, Heraldic Engraver, &c , begs to announce 
his REMOVAL from First Avenue Hotel Buildings to 52, HIGH 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. (three doors West of First Avenue Hotel). 
Seals, Book-Plates. High-Class Stationery of every description. 


T. MORING, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


H SOTH BRAN & 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Tacluding the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 


General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad, 


Monthly Catalogue of Second hand Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
140, STRAND, W.C.; and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


OWE'’S BARGAINS in BOOKS. — Universal 
History, 45 vols. Doards, 15s.—Lllustrated London News, 10 vois., 
nice clean lot, l7s.—Don Quixote, 4 vols. calf, 7s., cost YW. 10s, — 


N oF 


Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 folio vols., nice set. 2l!.—Sowerby's Botany, 
set equal to new, 14 —Panch, 5 Sets in stock, from 1% per complete 
| set. Please send for Catalogue. Libraries or Miscellaneous Collections 


purchased. Portfolios of Oid Prints, Drawings, &c., wanted. High 
rices paid.—CHARLES LOWE, New-street, Birmingham, 
ik Dealer in the Midlands Established over 40 years. 


GENEALOGIST’S GUIDE. Together with 
a Catalogue of Parish Registers. By GEURGE W. MARSHALL, 
LL.D., Rouge Croix. 

In the press, and will be issued as soon as the Subscription List is com- 
ary a New Issue, privately printed for subscribers only, limited to 

Copies, at 25s. carriage paid. 

Subscribers’ Names to be sent to Messrs. BILLING & SONS, London 
Printing Works, Guildford. The list of subscribers being nearly com- 
plete, an early application is necessary to secure a copy. 


ESTABLISHED 18”. 
IR K BECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PEK CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 
WO PERK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIBS I’urchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal! sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with pest free. 
FRANCIS KRAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


& CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Addrese— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


us great success that has rewarded the philan- 

thropic efforts to provide the public with good music im our parks 
is shown by the large appreciative crowds who linger, with evidenc 
delight, near the various band-stands. The creation of the healthy taste 
for harmony will in time yield good fruit ia giving the people a lik 
for a higher state of civilization and a yearning for that which is g b 
noble, and trae. HOLLOWAY'S REMEDIES work a similar miracle 
with the organization of the body. The Piils, by their purifying 
influence, cleanse the blood, and the Ointment g ves strength and energy 
to the system. Disease is driven out of its strunghold, and health once 
again resumes its swey. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
241, Brompton-road, 8. W., and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. (Mansion House End), 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS, 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS— 


FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 


N.B, ~Weekly Delivery of Books in all Parts of London, Subscriptions from 2/. 2s. per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the Cost of Carriage, and 
obtaining a constant supply of the Best Works. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books added to the Library, 
postage free on application. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN CATALOGUES, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following CATALOGUES, published MONTHLY, will be sent gratis and post free to any address :— 


t IL. 
RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
at greatly reduced prices. in Sets or separately. 


IIL. 


BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, for Presents, Prizes, &c. 


Iv 
BOOKS SELECTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PRIZES, specially bound for constant wear. 
BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
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LOW’S LIBRARY OF STANDARD NOVELS 


By WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, in uniform octavo 


Volumes, bound in cloth, 


PRICE HALF-A- CROWN EACH. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
LORNA DOONE. Thirty-eighth Edition. With Photogravure Portrait of the 


Author, specially prepared for this New Issue. 


Also Illustrated Edition for Presentation, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, ; 


Ready. 
CRADOCK NOWELL. 

Shortly. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. 


CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
CHRISTOWELL. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 
MARY ANERLEY. 
EREMA. 


[ Ready, 


and Edition de Luxe, 21s. 


KIT and KITTY. 


SPRINGHAVEN. (Also Illus- 
trated Edition, 7s. 6d.) 


TOMMY UPMORE. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Author of ‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” 


FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. With Photogravure Portrait of the 


Author, from a Photograph by Wheeler, of Weymouth. 


Ready. 
The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
The TRUMPET-MAJOR. 


A LAODICEAN. 
The RETURN of the NATIVE, 
The HARD of BTHELBERTA. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 
Next week. 
TWO ona ‘TOWER. 


‘By WILLIAM BLACK. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of the Author. 


Ready. 
The ADVENTURES of a 
PH 


A PRINCESS of THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

PASTURES and PICCA- 


MACL of DARE 
LADY — ERDALE’S 
HEAR 


SWEET- 


WHITE WINGS. 

SUNRISE 

The BE AU TIFUL WRETCH. 
SHANDON BELLS. 
ADVENTURES in THULE. 
YOLANDE. 

JUDITH 
MADCAP VIOLE 

THREE PRATHEES. 

The MAID of KILLEENA 
The WISE WOMEN of INVERNESS. 


WHITE HBATHER. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. 


Shortly. 

IN FAR LOCHABER 
The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 

HOUSEBOAT. 
The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 
The NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 
STAND FAST! CRAIG ROYSTON. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The WRECK of the “GROSVENOR.” 


Author, from a Painting showing Mr. Clark Russe 


Shortly. 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
FROZEN PIRATE. 
A SEA QUEEN. 
LITTLE LOO. 


The LADY MAUD. 

MY WATCH BELOW. 

JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE, 
JACK’'S COURTSHIP. 


With Photogravure Portrait of the 


ll at the age of sevent2en, wh-aia the Merchant Service. 


(Just ready. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
| BETWIXT the FORELANDS. 
"MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


VICAR’S DAUGHTER. Revised Edi- 
, tion. With Photogravure Portrait of 
the Author. Oct. 3 

ADELA CATHCART. 


London : 


MARY MARSTON. 
WEIGHED and WANTING. 
GUILD COURT. 


STEPHEN ARCHER. 
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